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THE DESIGM 


OF 

A TREATISE 


ON 

THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 
by the president. 



THE greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 

progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex¬ 
cept in thofe branches of it, which belong im¬ 
mediately to our feveral profeffions, is our want 
of leifure for generalrefearches ; and as Archi¬ 
medes, who waS happily mafter of his time, 
had not /pace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, w ho 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
place to ftand on, faid the great mathematidan, 
and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time^ w'e may fay, for our invejligations^ and 
uoe 'will transfer to Europe all the jciencesy arts^ 
and literature of Afia. '* Not to have defpair- 
“ ed,’’ however, was thought a degree of merit 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE 


in the Roman general, even though ho was 
defeated; and, having fome hope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at leafi- in this country’, be my lot to eiijoy, 

I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and poffibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfetflly known to Ruropean botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarchp^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables; the Medim may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dravyabhidhano, or 
DiSiionary of Natural RroduBions^ includes, I 
believe, a far greater number; the properties of 
which are diftindly related in medical trads of 
approved authority. Now the firft ^p, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of Indian 
fliould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho* 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any 
vulgar dialed; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftant fluduation, and will not, perhaps, be 
underftood a century hence by the inhabitants 
jof thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childifh denominations 

of plants from the perfons, who firft defcribe 
them, ought wholly to be rejefted ; for Cbam- 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Mtchelta an 
Lawfonia-, nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedifi botanift confidered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this m ode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued ’with holy reverence^ though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
•with chajle referve^ and not projlttuted for the 
pUTpoJe of concilidthz^ the good will^ of etcftii^tfig 
the memory^ (f dtiy but hts chofen followers ; nOj 
not even of faints: his lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly (hows, that his excel¬ 
lent works are the true bafts of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the Linnaa. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa^ I do not 
know; but it feems to be the Butch pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
^rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^us, It is the fyftem of Nature, 

fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangenieiit 
of natural or dir of which he has given a 
rough (ketch, and which may hereafter, per¬ 
haps, be cQmpleted: but the diftribution of 
vegetables into clajfcs^ according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and pillils, 
and of thofe clajjls Into kindj /pecks, ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of dilcriinination, xvdll 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and (hould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which 1 now iuggeft; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four clajjes, 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objedion) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Poly^atnot, Me- 
nandros, and the reft of that form, are both 
mafeuline and feminine ; Polyandna, in the 
abftracl, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publlck cemiterj'; dtcccta and aicecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis, but from 
dia, which would include the triaecia ; let me 
add, that tlie tvsclftb and thirteenth clafles are 
ill dlftinguilhed by their appellations, inde¬ 
pendently of other e.vceptions to them, fmee 
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the real diftinftion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their ftamens, as in the 

tlac., where they ere inferred, and that .be 
fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately 
difciinunated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
two powers, or two diverjities of lengthy in each 
of thole claffes# Calycopoijandros might, per¬ 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clafs ; but i'uch a compound would ftill 
favour of barbavifm or pedantry; and the beft 
way to amend fuch a fyftem of words is to 
efiace it, and fupply its place by a more Ample 
nomenclature, which may ealily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven fiift clafles, 
the former of two numbers being always ap¬ 
propriated to the Jlamens^ and the latter, to the 
pijlils: {hort phrafes, as, on the calyx or caliccy m 
the receptaclcy two long, four longy from one bafcy 
from two. or many, bajes, with anthers ccnnehled, 
on the pijlils, in two flowers, in two diflinB plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not ofler 
this as a perfeA fubftitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory oifexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufi* 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors: few paflages io Aloifut, 
the moft impudent book ever compofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Pbihjbpby^ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares^ like Octavius in his epi¬ 
gram, to /peak icitb Roman Jiwplicity ; nor can 
the Ijinnean defcription of the Arum^ and many 
other plants, be read in Englijb without excit¬ 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-bom and well-edu- 


amufe 


with 


more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 


aflift 


accomplilh meats, could not pollibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been correAly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 


themfe 
. muft 


after 


Hfe 


be colle^ed, with the affiflance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in Sanfcrit^ 
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and their accounts either difproved or cftablidv- 
cd by repeated experiments, as faft as they can 

be made with exaftnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptiofts 

of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 

feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpa.r 

of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have 

colleded the names, and mofi of which I have 

feen in bloflbm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, firom One Bafe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five Ihorter, fterile. In fomc flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfiUe, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seedi: Roundifh, compreffed, winged. 
Ijeaves : Of many different Ihapes. 

TJ/es: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ule in 
'virulent gonorrhoeas. The Mucbucunda^ called 
alfo Picbucoy is exquifitely fragrant; its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous dull; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnufl^ 
are faid, in a Sdnfcrit book, almoll inHanta^ 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

This plant difiers a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linn^us, 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. F our, or five, petals; mollly reflex. 
Siam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments} an-^ 
thers, moftly erect. 

PijL roundilh; Style., fmooth, Ihort; 

Stigma, clubbed. 

Pe-ic. A fpheroidal berry, very large; 

many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the llirface, ovate, in a pel¬ 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves: Temate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with Ihort 

petioles; fome almoll lanced. 

Stem: Armed with lharp thorns. 

UJes •• The fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in talle, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite: its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual collivenels. 
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have been proved by conftant experience. Ihie 
mucus of the feed is^ for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 


Note, This fruit is called Srip'bala^ becaule 
it fprangy lay the h- dian poets, from the milk 
of Srtf the goddefs of abundance, who be* 
flowed it on mankind at the requeft of Is war a, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of hilva 
flo'vets; to lum only the Hindus offer them ; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 

to his temple. From the firft blof- 
IS plant, that I could in^e£l, I had 
that it belonged to the lame 
Durto, becaufe the filaments ap- 
diftributed in five fets; but in al4 
e fince examined, they are perfefUy 


carry 


with the 


diftind. 


Ill, SRINGATACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal, Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 

Siam, Anthers, kidney-lhaped. 

Pi/l. Germ, roundilh^ Style, long ^ the 
laments} Stigma, clubbed. 
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Seed: A iV///with four oppofite angles (two 
of them fiarp thorns) formed by the Calyx, 
Leaves: Thofe, which float on the v/arcr, 
are rhomboidal; the two upper lides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

TJfes: The frefli kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note. It feems to be the floating Trapa of 

Linnjsus. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Peric, A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

TJfes: The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus affert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 


M 


Manv, on the Receptacle, and On. 

' - ^ l^iovpn. 


C/7/ t'eriaruu - ' - ^ 

C 5 r. One-petaled. ^ube inflated, flefhy. 

Bvicr nine, or ten, parted. 

Affe- ■ frot" welve tc 

ere£l, acute, fubvillous. 

Fifi. Germy roundifh; Style, long, 

A Dr.pe, with two or three Nu>, ? 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. ^ 

U/es : The tuksy efculent, nutritious 5 yie 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit which, 
if the fale of it were duly rearained y aw, 
might be applied to good purpofes. 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the Bafta of Ko e k i g . 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 


Perianth four, or five, leaved. 


twenty 


An ufeful 


anatomical 


tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fom^ 

ery falfe, notion of the objeds, which 


times a v 


- ^ 

they were intenned to repreient. 


leant 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grannnar and 
Diilionary, fo we can only ftudy with effed 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfmg 
the plants themfelves with the Pbilofopbia Bo- 
tanica, which is the Grammar^ and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the DiSlionary^ of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what .plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul¬ 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fome degree connected with the natural 

orders and claffes of them, a number of in- 

• ^ 

fiances would abundantly prove. 





bJ.3 

T/i^ PrfaLy nre 


pmJf 










SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It is painful to meet perpetually with words* 


natural 


defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 


make 


inquuies 


no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknels 
is to the nerves: both cauTe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply¬ 
ing either to a purpole efientially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwec 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily apfwered in India^ What 
is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accords 
ingto Ptolemy,, grew about Rangamritica, or 
Rangamati^ and on the borders of the country 
now called Butdn: it is mentioned by Diosco- 

RiPES, whofe work I have not in my poQelliQii] 
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but his defcription of it muft be very imperfed, 
fince neither Linn^us nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clals it with certainty j and^ in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Rurope^ it is marked as unknown^ I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afcertained it; but he 
affured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of Indui - he had 
found, indeed, and delcribed a lixth fpecies of 
the nardus, whi ^.h is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Linnirus ; but the nardus is a grafr 
wliich, though it bear a Spikey no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, winch the 
great Botanical Philofophcr himfelf was in¬ 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogony and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
exprelllon of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phyfician, with 
V^hom I was acquainted, on the fubje£t before 
us- but all have confeffed without referve, 
Aough not without feme regret, that Aey were 
ignorant what was meant by Ae Indian Spike- 

nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned nauves, it was neceffary to know the 
name of the plant in fome ylfictick language. 
The very word nard occur? in Ae fong of 
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SotOMON ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers ima¬ 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perf.an^ and occurs in the following 
diftich of an old poet; 

A'n chu bikheft, in chu nardeft, an chu (hakheft, m chu bar, 
A'n cbu bikhl payidareft, m chu nardi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Jtem^ or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pitb ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the rooty the fruity nor 
the branchy which are all feparately named : the 
Arabi have borrowed the word Tiardy but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the KdmuSy of a com* 
found medicinal unguent. Whatever it fignified 
in old Perfatiy xhcArabici word fumbuly which, 
like fumbalahy means an ear or JpikCy has long 
been fubftituted for it; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of InSa the Mufel^ 
mans underftand the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the Nardojlacbysy or Spike^ 
nardy of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots, 

A lingular defcription of* the fumbul by 
Abo’lfazl, who frequ 

an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had fot fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike- 


ently mentions it as 
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nard was the CttacOy or Pandanus of our bota-< 
aifts : his words arc, Suntbul panj berg dared, 

xngojbfeiiu pabndi Jeb, or. 

The fumbul has. fiye leaves, ten fingers long. 

Now I well knew, that 

__ _lR was not a botanift, and 

might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower: I had feen no blolTom, or aflemblage 


and three broad. 




of bloflbms, 


of fuch dimenfions, except the 


male Ckaca\ and, though the Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyom, yet fiich a miftake 
might naturally have been expeded in fuch a 
work: but what moft confirmed my opinion. 


was the exquifite fragrance of the Citaca- 
flower, which to my fenle far fiirpafled the richeft 
perfumes of Eurcpe or AJia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defcription of the 
Citaca by Forskohl, whole words are fo 
perfeaiy applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard, that 1 give you 
a literal tranflation of them: “ The Pandaaus 


** is an incomparable plant, and cultiv^ed fby 
“ its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes, in a lituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficient to diffiife an odoriferous 
air for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
“ ment; fo that the natives in general are not 

“ felicitous about the living plants, but purcbqft 
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the Spikes at a great price I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant eflential oil was extrafted^ from 
ths flowers; and I procured from Batiares a 
l.-rge phial of it, which was adulterated with 
faadal; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine effence muft be valuable, from 
t!ie ^ great number of thyrfi, that muft be re¬ 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
GangeSf where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river; and I imagined, that the pre^ 
clous alabajier^box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmali onyx^ in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cojk of 
old contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which I had procured: but an jdrab 
of M:cca^ who faw in my ftudy fame flowers 
of the Cetaca, informed me that tlie plant was 
eKtremely common in Jlrabia^ where it was 
named Cddiu ; and fcvcral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince affiircd me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbui was not Cefaca^ 
but fatamansi. This was important informa¬ 
tion : finding therefore, tliat the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hindujldn^ and confidering, that 
the Sumhid of Abu'i.fazi. differedfrom it in 

VOL. rr, c- 
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the preclfe number of leaves on the thyrlus, in 
the colour, and in the feafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my firft opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly fer the yatamentiy 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in bloflbm. A frefli plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpedion 
to be a moft elegant Cypirus with a poliihed 
thrce-lided culm, an umbeUa with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro¬ 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike^ 
nard; and a Mujelmdn phyfician from DeM 
alTured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
Jatdmdniiy but 5«</, as it is named in Arabiciy 
which the autlior of the 7ohfatuU MumeaM 
particularly diftinguifhes from the Indian SuM~ 
bid. He produced on the next day an extiaft 
from the Di^iionary of Natural luftory, to 
which he had referred ; and 1 prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ 1. SuD has a roundilh olive-lhaped root,ex- 

temally black, but white internally, and fo fia- 

grant as to have obtained in Perjia the name 
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“ of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome re- 
“ femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 

« narrower, ftrong,fomewhat rough at the edges, 

“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbol means a 
“ /pike or ear^ and was called nard by the Greeks. 

** There are three forts of Sumbul or Nar din i 
but, when the word (lands alone, it means 
the Sumbul of Indiuy which is an herb witb^ 
“ out flower or fruity (he fpeaks of t^ drug 
« only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
length of a finger. It is darKifh, iitclining to 
• ygllow, and very fragrant: it is- brought 
" from Hindufldny and its medicinal virtue lafts 
“ three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
yatdmdnsty which correfponded perfedly with 
the delcription of the Sumbul ; and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwards gave me a Perflan 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of IndtUy the Sweet Sumbul^ 
and the Jatdnuinsi as three different plants, 
yet the authority of 'lobfatul Mumemn is dc- 
cifive, that the fweet Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 

<produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbuly the very fame drug, which my Pan- 

Sty who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci* 

men of the yatdmdnsi : a Brahmen of eminent 

learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that it was ufed in their facnfices ; that, 
vvhen frefh, it was exquifitely ftvect. and added 
much to the fcent of rich effences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to tne 
north-eaft of Bengal : that it was the entire 


Sanferit 


ofL 


namcb iium -- ^ r • 

it is called Spikenard, 1 fuppofc, from^ its re- 
femblance to a Spike, when it is dned, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers w^h 
the Greeks, probably, never examined. The 

^ r nlant as r0- 


Terji 


ermine 


lemDiing uic lan . . 

which is manifeftly the Sp^kenardoi our 

druggifls, has precifely that form, confiftmg of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering m 

a bundle of vellowilh brown capillary fibres 
.nd conftituting a fpike about the fize of 
a fmall finger. We may on the who.e te 
alTured, that the nardass of Ptolemy, 


the 


rfians 


Indicin oUmou- ui t j , o ‘i. 

SaUimdnsi of tlie Hindus, and the 
k our fliops, arc one and the lame p ant, u 
to what clafs and genus it belongs in the Lm- 

fyftem, can only be afeertained by an 

Infpediin of the frefn blofToms. Dr. at 
R ussF.i., who always communicates with oo ig- 

ing facility his extenlive and accurate 'now 
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ledge, Informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
** nard is carried over the dclert (from Indi<t I 
** prefuine) to AUppo^ where it is uled in fub- 
** ftance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in fmall bags, or in the form of eflence, and 
*•* kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes.” 
He is perfuaded, and lb am I, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our (hops, is 

one and the liime vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal and 
Bebdr^ yet the Jatdmdns't has not been found 
growing iri any part of the Brktjh territories. 
Mr. Saukders, who met with it in Butane 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpur^ has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
Ipecies of the Baccharis ; and, lince it is not 
poflible, that he could miftake the natural order 
and ejfential cbaraSler of the plant, which 
he examined, I had no doubt that the 3a- 
tdmdnu was compolit and corymbiferous with 
llamens connedled by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma¬ 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the Sta- 
clys itfelf is verticillated, with only two Q>eciea 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generkk 

appellation. 1 therefore concluded, that tbc 
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true Stikenapd was a Baccharis^ and that, wlule 
the philofophcr had been fearching for it to no 

purpofe, 

--rh** dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

for the Baccbaruy it feems, as well as the 
ConyzCy is called by our gardeners. Ploughman i 
Spikenard. I fufpedied, neverthelefs, that the 
p lan t, which Mr. Saunders defcribed, was not 
Jatamamt; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Btttdn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguilhed 
it by very different names in different parts- of 
their hilly country: I knew alfo, that the 
ButiaSy who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referved in giving information con¬ 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpiiit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the frelh plant. The fiiendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a ftate of 
vegetation ; for, when he had the Idodnefs, at 
my dellre, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butdn merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Dcvarajtty to 
whom he immediately difpatched a meflenger 
with an eameft requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be lent to him at 
Bangpur: Ihould the Devaraja comply trath 
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that requeft, and fliould the vegetable flcuriflx 
in the plain of Bengal, we (hall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecics; 
L, if it prove the fan.e with the J-W- 
mdnsi, of Ndpa/, which I now muft introduce 

to your acquaintance, the queftion, 
which I began this eflhy, will be fatisfadonly 

anfwered. • . u 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 

name of Jatdmdmt, to the mountains of Nepal, 

I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
refided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Ndpalefi pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and poffefling 
many rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
Jatdmdns't, by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifli it: many young plants were accord¬ 
ingly fent to Gaya, with a Perftan letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertmned. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bloffomed and at firft feemed to flourifli: 
I muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatamanst from 
the report of Mr. Bort, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 

wc may petfeftiy confide j but, before I pro- 
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duce the dcfcription, I muft endeavour to tct 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural erJef 
of the Ipikenard, which thev, who are addict¬ 
ed to fwear by every word of their mailer 
Linn^us, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reludlance. ^ard has been generally 
fuppofed to be a ^rajs', and the worA jtaebys or 
/pike, which agrees with the habit of that natu¬ 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the liippofition. 
There is a plant in Java^ which moft travellers 
and fome phyficians called Jpiienard ; and the 
Governor of Chinjura, who is kindly endea¬ 
vouring to procure it t lence in a Hate fit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutcb 
“ author pronounces it a grejs. Ide the Cypirus, 
“ but infills that what we call the fptke is the 
“ fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
“ man’s little finger, of a brownilh hue inclin- 

“ in'^ to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 

* _ 

with a pungent, but aromatick, feent.’’ This 
is too flovenly a defeription to have been written 
by a botanift ; yet I believe the latter part of 
ic to be tolerably corredt, and Ihould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our "Jatamami^ 
if it were not commonly aflhrted, that the 
•van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifland, had not alTured me, that it was a fort of 



the ancients 




fpeciefi of 

The 


sr«f ’th. «rf« 


„feBbto« Wore ma^UoDed *; 

Indian famU and the Arabian Sad, ot Cyp , 
^ e. /. /V 4.u^ tnip nard was a 


# 

abounds 


graps^ I begaa to coUea them 


quarters 


me two plants wua , t 

„ toy teere known to the Panda,, 1 foon 

LndLk nan.ee in a Sanfem aiMon^ . o« 
of a.etn U called gondtadada, and nfed by the 

Hinda, to fcent the red powder of “ 


vernal feafon 


feftival 
many 


names 


nagaramajiac a 

I means ruJiU^g 
‘i infift, that rtt 


m 


is never ufed as a noun in Sanprit, and hgnifies 
IS the root of a verb, to found ox to rufilt. Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the bankR 
of the Ganges near Heridvshr, a very fragrant 
grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres. 


diffufes. when crulhed 


Imelt 


LUaL db pcaiv^j O ' 

it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrofa, from the back of an elephant; 


bloIToms 


therefore j be deferibed. 


Mr 
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Lucmw I received a frefh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; hut I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a 
Ipecies of Andropogon • it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jwardncus a^ which 
litoally means a fever-book^ and alludes to the 
iron-book with which elephants are managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras^ who de¬ 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in afliifting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com¬ 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon NarduSy one 
of the moft common grafles on the Coaft, and 
fiouriihing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eflTential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extraded from it in many parts 


of Hindujldn and ufed as an dtar or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the T imul didionary, moft words begin¬ 
ning with nar have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as ndrukeradu to yield an odour, ndrtum pittuy 
lemon-grafs, ndrtei, citron, ndrta manum^ the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum paneiy the Indian 
fafmtn, ndrum allerty a ftrong fmelling 


I'amul 


verfion 


uard of the Hebrevos and Greeksy but even the 
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rtf*wwr»«mofHoRACE,maybe derived froman 
Indian root: to this I can only fay, that I have 


^anfcrit 


Peril. 


V V ■ V V ■ m ^ Y A ^ M 

poltlhed language of Indi..^ i 
which has a manifeft affinity with it, nSr mean, 
a pomzrmau, and nargU (a word origtoally 
Smjcrit) a cocoa-nut, neither of which has any 

remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 


■at Swedijh natui 
gramineous plant 


of Andropogon ; but, fmee 


no 


grafs, 


that I 


have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
Jatdmdnsi, which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 

dence as a ftudent in 


with 


botany. 


am not. 


that 


the nardutn of the Romans was merely the 
eflential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that it was a generick 


meanmg 


whac we now call htar^ and either the Atar of 


rofes fi:’om Cajhmir and Perjia^ that of Citaca,^ 
or Pandanus, from the weftem coaft of India^ 
or that of Aguru^ or aloe-wood, from AJdm 
or Coebinebina, the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abi/lfazl, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called Abir, of which the principal in- 
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were yellow landal, violets, orange^ 
ood of aloes, rofe-water. mulk. and 


true 


them 


Indians to the Perjii 


^pm whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans^ they 
xnuft have been extremely dear at Jerufalenk 
and at Romem There mieht alfo have been a 


calls 


nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 


fame 


name 


or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf« 


greater length 


true 


yatdmanji^ which. 


fmootheft of which 

words 


are jatild and lomasd^ both derived frc 
yeaning bair: Mr. Burt, after a modeft 


with 


language of botanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corrednefs oi 
which I have a perteft reliance, and from 
winch 1 collet the following natural cbara3ers i 

Aggregate. 

CuL Scarce anyv Margin^ hardly dUcemiUei 
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Cor. Oiife petal. Tube fomewhal gibbous 

Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers^ 

Pijl. Germ beneath. One Style ere . 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 
Poot Fibrous. 

Lemies Hearted, fourfold} radtcal 
petioled. 


leaves 


appears, therelore, to oe me 

a fitter of the mountain apd 


Valerian, 

Cehick Hard, and of a 


Ipecies, which I 

s ttyle-i Vale- 

eiaTa Jata'ma'nsi floribus triandris, 
cordatis quaternis^ radtealibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifii^ from the ground and 
enfolding the young ttem, are plucked up with 


ermine : 


part'Oi the rootj ano uciiig ■•• • 

Y an artificial heat, are fold as a dwg, which 

om its appearance has been called f 

lOugh, as the Ferjian writer obferves, it nu^t 
.> f-nmnared more properly to the teul of- an 

when nothing remains but the dry 

fibres of the leaves, which retain their oripnal 
form, they have fome refemblance too. lock of 
b<ur^ firom which the Sarferit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Putan 
Qn the part of the Ddvardjd were examined, at 

myrequeft, by Mr. Harrinctqh, am! ip form-. 
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ed him^ that the drug, which the BengaUfi 
called yatdmdnsiy ** erefl: above the fui&ce 
^ of the ground, refembling in colour an car 
^ of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
the fimple procefs of drying itj that it 
abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
of Butdriy where it was collected and prepared 






«C 




C€ 


for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjecture, 
we may fuppofe them to be antilpafmodick; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Bebar^ 
the plant will probably flourifh ; fo that wc 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi* 
ment. On the defcription of the Indian ipike^ 
nard, compared with the drawing, I mnft ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame fhape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
allures me, that the four radical leaves are hearts- 
ed and petioled; and it is moll probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
fimilar form in their Hate of perfe& expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gayd are now 
fhrivelled ; and they, who feek fsuther inform¬ 
ation, mull wait with patience, uadi new 
Hems and leaves lhall Ipring firom the roo^ or 
other plants lhall be brought firom 
C^BRIIR UNIVEPt 

**>**•!_ Ubf 37 , 

r r \ • Vi \ 
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Buth. On the propofed inquiry into the va¬ 
lues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permi - 
ted to fay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua- 
Uties of vegetables, without having afcertained 
them by repeated and fatisfadory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical phUofopher is, to difcovcr and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 

and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience, to rely on experi¬ 
ment alone as the bafis of his knowledge. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


ON TBS 


SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 



N EARLY at the time when the refult of my 

firft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publilhed 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick Re- 
fearcbes^ there appeared in the Philofopbtcal 
TranfaHions an account of the Andropogon 
Jwardncufa^ the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios- 
coRiDES and Galen t having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convi(£iioo, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diffenti ng from the learned phy- 
frcian with all the freedom of a feafcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fped, to which hia knowledge and candour 

juftly entitle him. 
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In the .firft place, there is a pafTage in Dr. 
Blank’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife; not becaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decifive againft the very pro- 
pofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport: 
“ Dioscorides mentions the Syriack nard, fays 
** the dodor, as a fpecies different from the 
“ Indian, which •was certainly brought from fame 

“ of the remote 
Galen, by way of fixing more precifely 
“ the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
Gagnites” We may add, that Ptolemy, 
who, though not a profeffed naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguiihes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard; and it is from the borders 
of that very diftrid, if we beiieve modem 
Indians, that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal (<i). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 


parts of India ; for both he and 


(oj Ptole me e diftingue k canton de Rbandcrr.orcotta, 
cn ce qu’il foumit la plaute, que nous appellons Spie nard, 

ce qui peut convenir a Rangamati ,• et des differentes efpeces 
Ylndi^ue eft bicn la plus eftimee. 

D’Anv. Antiq. Gtogr. Ind. 8i. 
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RIDES, (<^), becaufe it was found by Mr. Blane 
in a remote part of Indie (for that folitary fad 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it tnufi be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of GARptAS, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
nardus exported from India^ and which refem- 
blcs a dried fpecimen feen by Romphius, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Mackran, or the ancient Gadrojia^ the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance; for the PbenicianSy 
« he fays, colkaed a plentiful ftore of it, and 
« fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a llrong perfume was diffiifed on 
« all fides of themnow there is a fingnlar 
coincidence of circumftances; for our Andro- 
pjgon was difeovered by the feent of its roots, 
when they \?ere crulhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting-party of the VaztrKsv- 
fuddaulah; fo that, on the whole, U mujl 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by ArRIAN: 
hut it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrofia or Mackran^ which the do&or 

(h) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon foppofes it to be 4e 
Muricattd Andropogoh of KoEMic, who meotuMis the 
roots as odoriferous, whea sprinkled with water. 

See Reti. III. Frfde, 43. and v. Ji< 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perfidy 
could not poflibly be the fame with a plant con- 
fncd to remote parti of India ,* fo that^ if Gar- 
91AS, Rumphius, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently difierent from that of Dioscorides 
and Gaien. The refpedable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 


of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern pofition of Macrdn ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus ^ and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftrefles 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difcovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on • the very borders of India ; 


but, even if we allow Gedrofia^ or GadrofiSy to 
have been the fame trafl. of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perfia 
have been conliderably changed), yet the fron¬ 
tier oi'India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft; for not only the 


Orita and Arabitee^ but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana^ were between 
Cadrofis and the Indus ; and, though Macron 
(for fo the word fhould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimiical geo¬ 
graphers as the Turksy who give the name of 

D 2 
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fo the Perfians of Aracbojia 


yet 


the river Indus, with the countries of 5/Wand 
M'ihdn on both fides of it, has ever been con- 

^ ^ V _« i\ 


weftero 


naereu uy - 

limit oi Hind or Indian and Arrian himfelf 
exprel^ly names the Indus as its known bound- 
. Jet Gadrcfis, however, be Macran, and let 
Il.icrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
-.ever have been remote part of India in re- 
fnea of Europe or Egypt, and, confequently, 
v-as not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 


v.-hen the) - 

be admitted, that, if the S/>^e of Romphios, 

« ^ _ A m_ 


nardus 


part 


^vhh the new Andropogon, was ever brought 

_ _r rfipv were all 


tlH’LV 


fame 
unfortunatelv 


of no country lefs than of Ptrja, ana of no 


Macrdn ; for he writes 
Latin and his Dtdcb 


grows 


Macian, which h 
Moluccas (c) : I 


knew 


(c) Hi Acres f*pe, inuno 
veruftis Siree flipitibus, qvi ■''> 
CTcfcuoU Vol. 5* bib. 8* Csp- 


Tislgo fere, obferrantnr !b 
.'3, Mttlra, et Mattiaa 

24. p. i8i. 
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pain by detefting this trifling miftaice ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater conlequcncc, 

I Ihall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
;kggreflbr has forfeited all claim to refpe£t. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be under¬ 
flood to aflfert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard (</), where the’ omiflion of the definite 


articles 

* 

or the 


and it 


feems very clear, that the Greeks uied that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere comfuler $ and his credit, even 
as a civil hiflorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fail in the hiftory of nature. 




We 


can- 


‘ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
‘ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
‘ contemporary writers concerning Alexan- 
‘ DER, whofe fame was aftonifhingly high, 
‘ and whofe hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
‘ truth, wrote with fecure negligence; well 
knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of ylfta 


{d) f evoiTttoy. 
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‘‘ were the fcene of his adions, their aflertions 
could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristobui.us of Caf- 
fandra^ whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflertcd, “ that 
‘‘ Gadrojis produced very tall /,»^'rrA-trees, with 
the gum of which the Phenkians loaded many, 
beafts/* (notwithftanding the flaughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
w'ith the fancy of a poet defcribing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh^ incenfey and cnjjjiay 
with cinnamon a. id fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : ** The fruitfiilnefs of Arabia^^ 
fays Arrian, tempted the king of Macedm 
‘‘ to form a defign of invading it; for he had 
been aflfured, that myrrh and frankincenlc 
were collefted from the trees of that country; 
that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
‘‘ fhrubs; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
taneoufly abundance of fpikenard*^ Hero¬ 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia^ where the LauruSy to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, 1 verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-tree docs 
not feem to have been a native of ArabtUy and 
the publick arc now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from AbyJJinian foxeSiSy and has not 
flourifhed on the oppofite (hore; but, whatever 
be the countries of mvrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbultil Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tabdmab. It feeras a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardus known in India^ either for 
“ confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by tbe name of nardy he had 
been ftrangely deceived j and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi¬ 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nardof Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it fhould ever have been exported to PerJia 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Scbcenantbusy which 
is a native of that country; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafty we fhall never be able to diftinguifh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirusy 
Andropogony Scbcenusy Carexy and other genera 
of thofe natural ordets, which here form a 
wildernefs of fweetSy and fome of which have 
not only fragrant rootSy but even fpikes in the 

ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word ; one of them, which I never have feen 
in bloflbm, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
be a Schcenus^ is even called Gonarda, and i,.3 
dr^' root has a moll agreeable odour ; anotle", 
which Rheede names Hcilaca^ or Rt~-n-^cc::2 
or white FrLeli, and which Burman thousht a 
variety of the Schcenanihus^ 'is a confideraUe 
article, it feems, of Indtnn commerce, and, there¬ 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 

than the black fort, or Carabdla, which has a 

■» ^ 


more fragrant root 

odoriferous 


sffords 


All thofe plants would, per- 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients; 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenard, than the Fe- 
hrlfu^e An'DROpogon, which the Hindus of fie- 
tar do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a facft without proof, to aflert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was e\ndently gramineous; 
and, furely, that faft is not proved by the word 
arifla, which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly weU knew 
what was befl for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 


(t) 12 Hort. Mahb. tab. 12 . and 9 H. M. p. I4S' 
See alfo the Flora Mica, and a note from Herman on the 

valuable oil of 
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The Roman poets 


.toralifts 


Ctteo oy j 

alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word , 
becaule it waf very convenient at Ae c o e o 

an hex;.meter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantly, find it; as Hom^r declares in Loci AN, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe rt 

was the firft commodious xvord that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profoun 
critick, who difeovered in that fingle word an 
epitome of the w hole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
Tios deferibed plants, which they nevt had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 


and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy bad concurred in afluring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, w ithout 


naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caule not one of them pretends to have leen the 
frefli plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in the buJJ^ leaves and ftalks, that were 

united-with it. Pietro della Valle, the 

% 

moft learned and accompliflied of eaftern tra- 
yellerS) does not feem to have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo ; but 
he introduces a Sumbitl from Kbata, or a part 
of Cbina^ which he had feen dry, and en¬ 
deavours to account for the Arabtck name in 
the following manner:—“ Since the Kbataian 
«* Sumbul, fays he, is not a /pike but a roo/, 
“it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
** Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
** not only the fpike, but tbe 'whole plants what- 
** ever herb or grafs may be fown; as the Ara~ 
** bid diaionary (/), entitled Kamm, appears 
*« to indicateThe paflage, to which he al¬ 
ludes, is this ; “ sumbul, fays the author of the 
KAmus, is an odoriferous plants the ftrongeft of 
“ which is the Suri, and the weakeft the Hindi\ 
“ but the Sumbul of Rum has the name of Tur- 
“ din.'' I fuggefted in ray former paper, and 
f ha ll repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fad tbe vobtie 
plant \ but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 


(f) Glaccbe il ZmM del Ctdatt e radice e noa e 
potrcmino dire, cbe cosl s i chiami, perche forfe la panda 

pofla pio laTgamente si(i;nificate non folo la fpga, ma 
tutta la pianta di ogni erba 6 biada, chc fi feniiiii} c ome par. 


cbe il Caomt, racabolario AraiiePt ne dia indizio. 

Lftt. 18. di BtnUai. 
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coaft of Macrdn, which he too fuj 


4S 


part of Gedrojii 


heard, that 
Perfians 


province; for he would not have omittrf fo 
curious a faA ia his correfpondence with a 

_ —. « ^ 1 _ I 


learned phyfician of Napl 
he was particularly 
drugs of 


for whofe lake 


be 


had been induced to make a fhort exciurfion 

where he might 


Macrdn. 


have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, ivitb flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude, as tc 
keep wild beafls in captivity, and to transfix men on 
borfeback, who rode by them incautioufly, wa 


Miniofc 


s of 
hav¬ 


ing an agreeable fcent. 


return 


oscoRioES was tranflated with afliftance, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 


foikenard 


Hind 


that they reprefent it as weaker in fcciit and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower ylj:a, which, 
unlefs my fmell be uncommonly defe^ve, 
is a ftrong Valerian ; efpecially as they could 
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onlv have ufed the dry nard of Indta^ which 
lofes much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta. One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumbulu I Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 

w'hich LiNNiEUs calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubje£t, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four MuffeJ-nan phyficians, “ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
“ Sumbulu I Hind?" They all anfwered, but 
lome with more readinels than others, Jata^ 
indnsi. After a pretty long interval, 1 fhewed 
them the fpikes (as they are called) of Jatd^ 
jndnsi^ and alked, what was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug: they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulu I Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in ir.iS country by any other European^ 
who fceks it; and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi- 
Jologv, a lingle man Ihould after cue conlider— 
ation give different anfwers, I wdll cheerfully 
fubmit to the Reman judgement of non liquet. 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulu I Hind., and that the Sumbulu I Hind is 
the ’Jatdmdns'i of Amarsinh, I ana perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpecies of Vilerian., pro- 
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<!aced in the moft remote and hilly parts of India^ 
fuch as Nepa!^ Morangy and Butariy near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil: the commercial 
agents of the Devardja call it alfo Pampiy and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
groundy refembling ears of green ivheat both in 
form and colour \ a fad, which perfedly ac¬ 
counts for the names Stacbysy Spicay Sumbuly 
and Kbujhaby which Greeksy Romansy Arabsy 

and Perfans have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpikey and not merely a root, 
but the whole planty which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the ftem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe; as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com¬ 
plaints in the bowels. T'hough confiderable 
quantities of Jatdmdnii are brought in the 
caravans from ButaUy yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the foverdgn, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadion, to 
the Devdrdjay requefting him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangpur -• ten were according¬ 
ly fent in pots from 7aji/udan, with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Raja 
of Butan; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
xny friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meflenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, wliich they feem to have left with 
reludlance. An account of this tranfadion was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefh Jatdmam\ though not of 
my conviaion, that it b the true nari of the 

ancients. 
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botanical observations 

ON THE 

SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

lOTENDED Ag A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 

SIR WILLL\M JONES’S P.\PERS ON THAT PLANT. 

BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. FlOWERS trian- 

drous, leaves entire, four-fold, tlie inner radi¬ 
cal pair petiol’d, and cordate; the reft fm^ler, 
felliie, and fub-lanceolate; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatick Rejearches^ vol. 2, page 405, 417* 
and vol. 4, p2^e 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received firoin 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, Commiflionc? 
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at Coos-Beybar^ two fmall bafkets with plants of 
this valuable drug; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 

road), that he had, the ctey before, received 

« 

them from the Deb Rajah of Bootariy and fur¬ 
ther fays, that the Booteabs know the plant by 
two names, viz* Jatamanfiy and Pampe or 
Paumpe. 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to dlluftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard ; a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of DiofcortdeSy beftov^ s a good 
deal of argument ; viz. W hether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efleemed for ufe, the 
teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore neccf- 
fary for thofe w ho wifh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publiflied on the fubjedf. 

The plants now received, are growing in 
two fmall bafkets of earth, in each bafket there 

above the earth bctw^een thirty and 


appears 
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forty hairy, ipni-c-i* 1~ L • nr Tmall 

compared to the Utla ol 


:;:^:ata part of them, there » a fmooth lan¬ 
ceolate, or lanceolat«.blong, >three or five- 

nerred, fhort-petiol’d, acute, or obtofe, ^ghtly 

/t._IVhr'ttil rig* J- 


Ihootmg 


above 


repreiciita --- ^ u* u 

on gently removing the fibres, or hairs w ic 
furround the ftiort petiols of thcfe leaves, 
find it confifts of numerous (heaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connefted by a 


ugai-uiuw« -- - 

at but in the lower exterior (heaths, where this 
conneding membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hiur-like fibres remain diftindf, giving 

*.1.^ nf Vlrmlitf i tail: 


ialf. The root 


♦ The term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fub- 
ftance9 as may be imagined; fcvcra! of the Indian gralTcs, 
well known to me, have fpikes almod cxa£lly rcfembling 
a (ingle (traight piece pf nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
flexible arida like bridles) are rediovcd. Plinths words, 
frutexraciice pingui ct craiTa,*’ arc by no means inapplica¬ 
ble. See Fig. 2, frolh a to 4 . 


f Th.: above defcribcd perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikenard of our (hops; but 
VOL, III. E 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour¬ 
ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there iflues feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig- 2> is another plant with a long root; here 
the hair-like iheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
ratcd from this the perennial part of the ftem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. \ c c c fhow the re- 


whcthcT the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to bcttei 
judges to determine; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s Diflertations there¬ 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of this plant, 
ev hich ate taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo¬ 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries Ihops a 
little Jatamansi, without faying more or kfe: he immedi¬ 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing; a drawing of one of Ae 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with, 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo eaceed- 
ingly well with GAR91AS ab Orta’s 6 gure of the nardus 
indica, w hich is to be found at page 129 , of the fourdie^uon 
cf Clusu-s’s Latin tranfladons of his hiftory of ImSm 

i 5 ^g 5 , pubiiilicd in 1693* 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the 
young Oioot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re- 
femble the young convolute (hoots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants. June 1795* The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have perifhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 


3 , and the following defcription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extraded 
from the engraving and defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya^ and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof. 


Defcription of the Plant, 

Rooty it is already defcribed above. 

Steniy lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
(heaths, &c. as above defcribed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberedt, Ample, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feflTile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe; the other pair 
are alfo oppofite petiol’d, cordate, margins 

E 2 
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waved, and pointed; thofe of the ftem fefllle, 
and lanceolate; all are fmooth on both fides. 
Corymb terminal, firll divilion trichotomous. 

BrabJs awl’d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Corel one petal’d, funnel-lhaped, tube fome- 

what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, projeft above the 

tube of the corol; anthers incumbent. 

Pijlily germ beneath. Style ereft, length of 

the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarps a Angle feed crowned with a pappus. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE MELLORI. 


vcrO 


BY 'ills PRESIDENT. 



As far as wc can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, 
we may fafely pronounce;, that the Lemm of 
Nicobar is the Cddhi of the Arabs^ the Cetaca 
of the Indians, and the Fa/idanus of our bp- 
tanifts, which is deferibed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig firftobferved to me) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus : he had himfelf deferibed with 
that elegant cancifenefs^ which conftitutes the 
beauty of the Linncan method, not only the 
wonderful frudification of the fragrant Cdtaca^ 
but moft of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanferit, by poets for their colour or feent, and 
w phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalill will not fufier the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Pandants Uram be a 
new fpecies^ or only a variety, we cannot yet 
pofitively decide ; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Kicobar^ and feem to flourifh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably blolTom; and the greateft en¬ 
couragement will, I truft, be given to the culti¬ 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con¬ 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree. Would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfcdl and unproductive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 



A CATALOGUE 


OP 


INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 


AND 


AS MANV OF THEIR LINNVEAN GENERIC NAMES AS COLl.D 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 



A CA'SABALLr,Cfl^/«. 

Achyuta. Mortnda. 
A'cranti Solanum, 

Acfha. 

5 Agaftya, Mfchynomme. 
Agnis ic’ha. 

Aguru, Ccrdia, 

Alabu, Cucurbit a. 
Alamvufha, Bryonh, 

10 Alarca, jifcleptas* 
Alpamariflia. 

Amala. 

A'malaci) Pbyllanibus. 
Ambaiht'’ha. 

15 Amlana) Gompbrena P 


Amlalonicai Oxalu. 
Amlavetafa, Hypericum, 
Amlica, Tamarindus. 
Amra, Mangifera, 

20 Amratacai Spondias, 
AncoVa. 

Ans'umati. 

An'u, Oryza, 
Apamarga. 

25 Aparajita, CUtcria. 
Area, jtfclepias* 
A^rdraca, Amomum. 
Arimeda. 

Aniht^, Xantbium. 

30 Arjaca, Orymvm. 


A CATALOGUE OF 



Afjuna, T 


Arulhcara» StmttMfms. 
A'smantaca. 


Bnhmafimfdufiu 

Brahoilt 

Btlva, 


Mbcz» a new genus. 

35 A'spTiotaf 

A usVfBii, Q^yza* 
A*<aTilba. 

Atichara. 

A ti mucla» An* • 

40 A Vigoa, Lar^frf 
Bacalls 

UadatL Rlaatnui, 
n^huvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 

^ r Bala. 

Bala. 

Bandhuca, Iscra^ 
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Biranga. 

Cacamachi. 

Cacangly Afo m^jeUm f 
Cachn, Arttm. 
Cadafi, Mufa. 
Cadan&ba, 


75 CaSiIaray KjBfttzmm 

Cda. 

Calaonbi. 


Calanu. 


80 CalayaCalingajCivarr^A. 
Calpaca. 

Cam?.iata, Ipmaxa. 


Bangay Cannab ’u ? 

Bata, Ticus* 

5 c Bhadramuftaca, Gyperus? 
Bhanga, Gtffypium^ 

BhanU9 Gltrc^tndTum* 
Bha¥ya9 I^dlatuu 
Bharadwaji. 
c ^ Bhuclla^l|Klca^ 

Bhuj ambnea. 

Bbulavangat Jujftyom 

Bhurandi, J purM ? 
Bhaija. 

60 Bbuftrina, 

Bhutave^i, Sj&atOtes. 
Berbeia. 

Bimba', Brjama f 
Bimbica^ the lame ? 

65 Brahmani, Ovieda, 


CiRipilla, a new genus. 
C^ebanaray Bamkam* 
8c Canda^ Z^rflcs n/i t nn . 

Candaiala. 


Candura, DcCzhas, 
Canduni> Sails f 
Cango. 

go Cantya9 Agaxe ? 

Capil^ 

Capiti*ha9 JLmwnw. 
Caraujaca, a new genus* 

95 CaTavella,Cfc«»rf 

OmAULamnts. 


Caiavira, Viwutm. 



100 Carpaiiia, ? 

Cafpi^> 
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Cwp-jn, f . mm r at. 

Oaram* CiirmMm 
C y^ Sacchaium. 

5 CM^mih-a, 

Cat:aca^ Strjebmim 
Catp'tiala» ^ahemetmon- 

tHHOm 

Cata. 

Cemuca. 

lo Ce£iTa» CSrMtf. 

Cecaca, Pandamu, 
Chacral^ 

0*liadiFa^ Mimyam 
CSiliaSraca, AgariernMm 
15 Qiampaca, Altcbdiom 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana^ 

Oiaodric^ 

20 C*liaTj jra« Phxmx. 
Charniacafiia. 

Chavaca. 

Chitra. 

Chitraca, PhtmtAago, 

25 Cli6Tapufli|u» Scir/uts. 
CirTita. 

Cbdrava. 

Cbratigi. 

Covidura^ Satilfuda, 

30 Clitaca. 

Craniuca. 

Ciilhou. 

OrilhnachQra, PawiMOm 
ClliiraTi» AfiriepioM ? 

35 Cihnaiay lAnmmm 


Culaca, ZirpcbnoMm 
Colntalha. 

Cuinbha* 

ConiblAic^ Piflia* 

40 Cumuda, AfetuantheM, 
(Cttocoiiia, CrocusJ f 
Cunda, Ja/arinu-H, 
Cunibacay Paricria» 
Curuotaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a* Poa* 

Cufliixdmda, CueunusT 
CuTumbha^ CarthamsUm 
Cutaja, Ja/mismsu. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cttv^h’acay S nuic t e mm t 
Dainapaiia. 

Dantica. 

Obanyibca. 

55 Darima, P un i r a* 

Dasi. 

Dcradaru, XJmona^ 
Dhataci. 

Ohuftura, Datura^, 

<So Obnk, Jtrtemifiom 
DracOia, Pitis, 
Diif]g2ja't^ Ophiogtaffum 
Darv^ Agrofiis. 
Dwipatn* ImpaticmSrn 
<$5 £ 13 , Amomunu 
£labalu€M. 

Hranda, Richms^ 

Gajapippali, a new ge¬ 
nus? 

Gamldibii. 
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GandaTi. 

Gandhara'jn, Gardenia* 
Gandira, Sclanum ? 
Gaunchandra, Hed\fa- 


rum* 


Ghantapa ran. 
nx Ghonta', Rhamnuf. 

f J 

GIio Qiaca • 

Gra'nt’hila. 

Gnnjana, Daucus. 

Go cantaca, BarUria, 
80 Godha padi. 

Go'dhuma, Triticum. 
Go^ihra', Elephantopus, 




Golomi, Agrojtis 
Gonarda, Cyperus ? 

85 Goraefha. 

Gova cflii. 

Govara, Eranthemum? 

Goggul^* 

Guhs'. 

^0 Gunja j ^orus, 
Guva'ca, Areca* 

Haim avail. 

Halaca, Njmphxa. 

Hanu. 

Haricusa, Acanthus* 
Haridra , Curcuma» 

Karidru. 

Hantaci, Tertninalia. 
Harita la. 

200 Haryanga, Ciffus. 


5 


Hilamochica. 
HimavatJ. 

Hingu, Terehtniku, 
Hinguli, Solanuvu 
Hintala, Elate* 


Holica. 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jambu, Eugenia, 

JataiTia ii 5 i, f^aleriana. 

Java, Terminalia ? 
Jayap’hala, Mprijlica* 
Japnti, JEfehjnoment* 

15 Icfhu, Sacckarum* 

Icfliura. 

Icfliwa'cu. 

Jimiita. 

Indivara, ^radefcantiaf 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti. 

Indravaruni. 

Ingudi. 

Irbaru. 

25 Iswaramula, Arifolochia. 
Lacucha, Artocarpus? 
Langalij Nama? 

Lata rca> Allium* 

Lafuna, Allium. 

JO Lavali, Averrhca* 

Lavanga, Caryoptyllus. 
Lodhra. 

Madnna, Piftnia* 
Madhuca, Bnjpa* 


HemapuQipica', Jafm- 35 Madhulaca 


num* 


Hcmasagara, Cctyiedcn 


Madhuraca. 

Madhusigru, Guilundina. 
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Mahajali. 

MahaTweta. 

40 Malapu. 

Ma'lati, Jafminum, 
Mallica') NyBanthes, 

Ma naca. Arum ? 

Manda ra, Erythrina. 

45 Marcara. 

Marcati. 

Maricha) Caecum, 
Marunmala'. 

MaTapami. 

50 Ma'ftia, Phafeolus, 

Ma'ihandari, CaUicarpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'tulanga, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Mucbucunda, PentapeUs. 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mubca, Raphanus. 

60 Mundaballi) Ipomaea. 
Mura'. 

Munra'y AUtris. 

Muftaca, Schoenus ? 
Na'gabala', Sida, 

65 Na gaballi, Bauhinia, 
Na'gacefara, Mefua. 

Na gada'na) Artemi/ia. 
Nagar^nga, Gtrus. 

Nala, Arifiida f 
70 Nali. 

Narahga. 

N a nce'la j Cscos. 


Nichula, a new genus. 
Nili, Indigofera, 

7^ Nilotpala, Pontederiam 
Nimba, Melia. 

Niva'ra, Oryza* 

Pa'cala. 

Padma, Nymphaea. 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium. 

Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artocarpas. 
Parna fa, Ocymum. 
Pa'tali, Bignoma. 

85 Pa'tola, Solatium f 
Paura'. 

Picbula, T'amarix. 

Pilu, Aide ? 

Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, Ficus. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafala. 

Placfha, Fictu. 

95 Prifniparm. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, PbyfaRs. 
Punarhava^ Bcerhaavia. 
Pundarica. 

300 Pundnu 

Futicaraja, Guiiandina. 
Radamula, Otdenlanfia 
Raja'dana. 

RajanL 
5 Rajica. 

Ra'ibtrica'. 

HaTna^ OptUxjbssnf 
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Remn. 

Riddhi. 

10 Rifiubln. 

Rocham. 

Rohita, ^anica. 

cotacj, Tnfhis. 
Sahaca i AjanpfiTa, 

15 Sahacbari. 

Sailrja^ Mufcm. 

iyaca, Barleriit. 
SaWaXir 

S^ala«. 

20 S alaachi. 

S'alnuli} B^mhax, 
Sasui^a', 2 ? 

S'ami, Aiimcfa. 

Samira, Alimova. 

25 Samudraca, ^quilifia^ 
Sana'^ Cr^ta^ann. 
Saacaraiara, Htd^/arrmi, 
S'anc’hzpu(Lpa> QZx. 
Sara» 

30 Sarah. 

Sarana'. 

S^atamuH. 

S^atapaflipa. 

SaVhL 

J5 S epTia lira, Njd^jfitha. 
Septal a, yydaiitbcs* 
Stptapania, h. chitjj» 
Serfliapa: Slnafils, 
S'imbi, Ds/zVijj. 
Sind)iiica, ViUr, 
Striiha, MiwijiU 
S ifu, Crgtsn f 


sw. 

Sobha 0|aiiai GuiU(n£ne„ 
45 Somalata', Rwl^T 
Somara ji, PtuUria* 

Sqlp^ha. 

« 

S onaca, Bigmmia. 
Snnga^caca, Tropa* 

50 S riparna. 

St’balapadaa^ Hiilfcuu 
S'ttca. 

Sunilhannaca, MtafJea* 
55 ^Surab)li. 

Surrainam, H'dijcus. 
SuTcmaca) Cajfia^ 

S'ya ma', a new geops. 

S I f 9 

Tamaca* 

# 

60 Tala, Btraffiis^ 

Talamdlaca) CocBUana T 

Ta li, Corypha, 

Tam a la, Lattrui T 

Ta Pipir. 

65 Ta mracuta, N'uotiana. 
Ta raca, jiwcmievt ^ 
Tarftni. /i/oif. 

Tatpatri, Laurus 
1 ila, Si^amum^ 

70 'niaca. 

Tiiuluca, Diffi^res^ 
Tinfi> EbeuMS ? 
Trapuiha, Curumij, 

T rayama'na'. 

75 Tritriia'. 
rubarici; 

T uIh A/jnri. 
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Twiga. 

Udumbara, Ficus• 

8o Ulapa^ Ariftida ? 
Upodica. 

Urana, Cajfia, 

Utpala i 

Vajradru» Euphsrhia* 
85 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vanaceli, Canna. 
Vanamudga. 
Vanardraca, Cojlus f 
V anda', Epidendrunu 
90 Vanda', Lora^thus. 

Vanda', Vifcum, 
Vanda'ca, ^iercus^ 
Vans'a> Batnbos* 
Va'raTii. 

05 Vara'ngaca, Lnurus, 
Va'runa. 

Va'facay Dianther a. 
Va'falya. 


61 

Va duel# Amarantlms ? 

400 Vafa- 

Vataca. 

Vatsa dam, AfenifpeTWStfu 

V ay afoli. 

V^fa, BarUricu 

^ Vetra, Calamus^ 
Vichitra', Tragicu 

VidaVL 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogots* 

10 Vifha'nu 

Vifta raca, ConvAtaduf* 
Vrkhi, Oryza. 

Vya^ ghranacTia# 
Vya'ghiapa'da. 

15 Ya'ia. 

Yava, Hordeunu 

Yavala, Poa? 
Yufta'rafa'. 

Y ik’hica'y Jafninunu 
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OH 

SELECT INDIAN PLANTS* 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘ If my names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 

* great*S'‘:£?^^i^botanift5 choofe others more agree- 

* able to your tafte/ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it muft 


be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad¬ 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very felicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded, that Linn iEus him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of AJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 


• This paper was announced in the fpecunen of an AJiafich 
Cominon-placc Book, which the Prcfident added, in the 
third volutnc cf thefe I ranfa^lions, to Mr. HarkingTOM S 
rrcpofal for an imiTcvcmcnt of Locke's ufeful plan. 



botanical observations, &c. «» 

of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguifhing marks and properties, for fuch 
objeas only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfect bo- 

tanical defcriptio7is\ for languages expire as nations 

decay, and the true fenfe of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft he loft in a couife 
of ages: but, as long as thofc appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
ihould wifli to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without alking for it by its learn-* 
ed or vulgar name,’ (hould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical char alter^ would refemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, ihould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but wait with 
liis tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their claflical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialers, have been feledfed for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppofed holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the Sanjerit language 
ihould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus^ in their 
medical books and law tra£is« and even ii: the 
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Si 


Vedas themfelves: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede^ to have feen 
without glades all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have delcribed, yet you may be afliiired, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 


own 


will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeft by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fklcinating 

branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfued by Van Rueeoe, neceflity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a finaller firale; 
and, as his mode of ftudying botany, in a coun- 
try and climate by no means favouiabk to 
botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thofe who have more leifure than I 
(hall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an inweft- 


prefai 


great 


informs 


work were not unfortunately confined, from its 

rarity, to very few hands. 

--‘roduftion to hU third volume, “ that fevei^ 

Indian phydciaiis and Brabmensh^A compof 
a • _1^- A of the moft 




brated plants, which 



bloflbmii^ 


uration of their leaver 
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«the forms qf their flowers and fruit; that, at 
** the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
parties into different forefts, with inftruGions 
** to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, flow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they fliould 
“ be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
** for them; that three or four painters, who 
“ lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefli plants, of which, in 
his prefence, a full defeription was added; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had eameftly re- 


4 € 




** quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
“ Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
** were moft diftinguiftied for ufe or for elegance, 
and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
recaved from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
« leagues; that when his herbarifts had collected 
a fufficient number of plants, when his 
draughtfmen had Iketched their figures, and 
^ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de¬ 
feription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
academy of Pandits, whom he uled to con- 
“.vene for that purpofe from difl!erent parts of 
** the country ; that his afllembly often confifted 
of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
with each other in giving corred anfwcrs to 
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** all his queitioiis concermng the names anj 
virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
** wrote all their anfwers In his note'^book; 

that he was infinitely delighted with me can* 

** did, tnodeli, amicable, and refpe^^l debates 
of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
« adduced pafiages from ancient books in fup- 
port of his own opiiuon, but without any 
“ bittemefs of conteft or the leafi pertuiba* 

** tion of mind; that the texts which they 
“ cited were In verfe, and taken firom books, 

** as they pofidvely alT^ed, more than four 
** thoufand years old; that the firft couplet of 
** each fe£rion in thofe books compriled die fy- 
** nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
fubje^ of It, and that, in the fubfequent 
** verfes, there was an ample account of its 
** kind or fpecles, its properties, accidents, qua> 
** lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
** flowering and bearing firuit, medical virtues, 
** and more general ufes} that they quoted thofe 
texts by memory, having gotten them by 
** heart In their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
uiage of fuch Indian tribes, as are defiined by 
law to the learned profeflions; and on dial 
f* Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the oM 
** Egyptians and Indians^ he adds many folid and 
oeriinent remarks.*' Now when -we emn* 
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plaiDy and myfclf as much as any^ that wc have 
no leifure in India for literary and phUofophical 
purfuits, wefhould confider, that Van Rhebde 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govem- 


his 


confiderable. and 


fiilly dilcharged all the duties of his important 
ftation^ while he found leiliire to compile, in 
the manner juft defciibed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linnaus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 

I. Ta'raca: 

VuLG. I^dracm 
Linn. Amomum. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fliarp tomhletss 
downy, ihiated; in part coloured, in part 
lemipelludd. 

Cor. One-petaled, villons. Tube ihort, fun* 
nel form. Border AoxAAe. EMeewr three 
parted; coloured like the calys; div^ons 
.oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into llipperlike bags; the two lower divifions, 
equal, rather defleded; the higher, fbmewhat 
long^, oppofite, bent in a contrary diredion, 
terminated with a long point. Interior ^ two- 
Mpped (unlefs the lip be called the fila* 
ment) j under 1^ revolute, with % toodi on 
each fide near the bale ; two^parted firomthe 


♦ . 1 ^- 
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middle; divtfions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. NeSfaries^ two or three honey¬ 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies , at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth; 
ere<ft, awled, converging into a ftnall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border), channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Ajither oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each dtvijion, marked with a per¬ 
pendicular pollen-hearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

PisT. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifh, 
obfcurely three fided, externally foft with 
down. Style threadform, long as xht filament, 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig¬ 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Cap Me (or capfular berry, not burftmg 

. teimloat/ mode) oblong-roundUh. 

xee ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per- 
anent calyx and corol; with a brittle coat, 

moft black without, pearly within. 

DS, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
nooth, enclofed within three oblong, round- 
\, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 

y a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 

r five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, flicathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above; very fmooth; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, ered, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
braSts few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Boot fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and Ipungy within, faintly aro¬ 
matick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum^ and appears to be one of thofe plants, 
which Rumphius names Globba^ yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the fruity I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no exaA correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately defcribed 
by Koenig : its ejfential cbaraSter, according to 
Retz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border, its channelled filament, and its twocleft 
anther with pointed divifions, 

2. Bhu'champaca ; 

V u L G, Bhucbampac, 

Linn. Round-rooted K^mpferia. 

Cal. Common Spat he imbricated, many 
flowered; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfeure. 
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Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, fleader, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted; exterior^ divvfions lanced, acute, drop¬ 
ping ; interior^ two higher divifions ere^, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
hack of the anther; loueer divifion, expand¬ 
ing, defleded, two-cleft; fubdivificns broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point. 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged,, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Amber double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil, fronting the two cleft dU 

vifion of the border. 

Germ very low near the root, attended 

with a nedfareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stt^tna tunnel form below, com^ 
prevTed above ; fanraaped, t^volipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther^ 

Per. and.S eeds not yet feen. 

Scape thickifh, verj’- fhprt. Corol richly fi’a- 
grant \ tube and exterior border milkwhitc, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
lllghteft touch, and foon yielding to the 
preflure of the air; interior border purple, 

the higher diviiions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured writhin, variegated near the bafe. 
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wUtl all the fdtamneom plants of India JbaB he 
perfedly defcribed. 

3 . SeVhalica j 

Syn. Sttvaba, Nirgudi^ Nilkd^ Nharkd. 

VuLG. Singabar, Nibdri, 

Linn. Sorrowful Nvctanthes. 

in all the plants of this fpecies exunined by 
me, the calyx was villous; the border of the 
coiol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orza^ 
colour; the Jtamns and pifiil entirely vnthia 
the tube ; the berries^ twin, compreffed, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftance every evening; but at fun- 
rife it fheds moll of its night -fowers, which are 
colleded with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimcully afliirc me, 
that the plant before us is their Sip^bdiicay thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed io Jleep ©n its 
blolToms; but NiHca mull imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infill, that the Indians give 
the names of Parijdtica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpccies of Nydantbes: on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueijb enrols; for it is ex? 
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declared* in the jtfnarcS/b^ 




<c 


when 

has vibite flowers, it is named' 


9 f 


** Switafurafii^ and SbUtuvis u 
4. a. Maghya : 

SyN. Cunddm 

L.k NN* NySantbes Sambac. 

See Rhsbbe : 6 H. M, tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little oT 
no fragrance; Jient, petioles^ and cofyx ve»y 
downy; leaves e^ged, acute 5 below rat] 

hearted* 

0* Septae A: 

Syn* Navatnallicd^ Navamalicd, 

VuEG* Bela, 


Muta^ 


Burm. Many-^Jlowered NySantbes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab, 50*^ 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremdy 

\ 

fragrant. Zanbai ^Ib the Word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which and Arednam 

poets frequently ^ude* 

5. MAI.LICA; 

$YN. T^rina/ulya^ Malli^ Bbbpadi^ SataUbhrsu 
V Di. G. £}isubeld^ 

Likn, Wavy4eaved Nyctantbbs. 

Berry globular, fimple, one-celled. Seed' larg^ 
fin^e, globular* 

According to Rhbeds, the Brbbmens in the 
weft of Indus diftinguifh this flower by the wttd 
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Cajluri^ or mujk, on account of its very rich 
odour. 

6. Asp’hota : 

StN. Vanamalti. 

VuLG, Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
fcsnosT ^ecies \ and the flowers are nearly aiike. 
Obtttfe-leaved would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petals, indeed, are comparatively 
lUtTTov}, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brahmens, who aflifted 
Rheeoe} but the "Jatt, or Malati, belongs, 1 

believe, to the next genus. 

y. Ma'lati : 

Syn. Sutnand, 

V ULG. Malti, yati, Cbambelt. 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blufhing; corol, moftly vrith purplifli 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd one; 
two or three of the terminal leaflets generrily 

confluent. 

Though Mdlati and yati are fynonymous, yet 
fomc of the native gardeners diftinguifli them; 
and it is the flati only, that I have examined. 
CoMMELiNE had been informed, that the ya- 

vans give the name of iialeti to the Zambak, 
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I Sanfcrit is called Navamallica^ and 
Lccording to Rheeoe, is ufcd by tbe 
n their lacrifices; but they make oflfer— 
moft odoriferous flowers, and pardctt- 
he various and Zntfibuksm 




8. Yut'hica': 

Syn. Mdgadbiy Ganicd^ Ambafljf*bd^ 2 

VuLG. Jut. 

LiINN. Azorick J^min. 

Leitues oppofite, three’d. JSrancbkts crds-armcd. 

three-flowered. C^ro/r white, very 6rac 
grant. The yellow Yuflnca^ fey the Hindus, 
is called Hintapuppica, or golden^fowp^cd % 


and it may 


different ip^ies. 


9 - 

Syn. 

VUEG. 


Am3lica': 


Cbincbd* 


T^amrd Ibindi^ or Indian ]3ate« 


Linn. I"amarindus» 

The flowers of the I^amarind are^ lb exqm^ 
litely beautiful, the firuit lb felubrious, when an 
acid fherbet is required, the leaves lb elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree-lb 
magnificent, ^than I could not refirain from giving 
a place in this leries to a plant already well 
known: in all the flowers, however, that JL have 
examined, the coalidon of the itamens a^ipeared 
lb invariably, that the Thjmrmi/Ihould be ne* 
pinved, 1 think, to the Bxitenib dafe; and it 
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were to be wiflied, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, coUld without incon¬ 
venience be rejedled, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room. 

10. Sara : or Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra, or Playful j Tejanaca^ or Acute, 
VuLG. SerySerbert, 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves, oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di¬ 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
ipore than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers, 

oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germs very minute, jlyles two, thread- 

form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; con- 
fifting of numerous compound divided 

into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately feflile and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddilh joints. 
Valvelet of the corol purple or light red; 
ftamens and piftils ruddy; Jiigmas, purple; 
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pedlcte, of a readifh tint; 6nely contra^ 
with the long filveiy beard of the 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely awe ; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white. wiAiu; 
fheathing the culm; the mouths of the 
{heaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Vmu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Purdnas^ the Indian God of War, hav¬ 
ing been bom in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticlya. The Cafa, vulgarly Casta, 
has a {hotter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a fmaller pani¬ 
cle, leis compounded, without the purplilh 
tints of the Sara : it is often deferibed with 
praife by the fl>W« poets, for the whitenefe 
of its bloflbms, which give a large plain, at 
•Ibme diftance, the appearance of a broad 
ri<^. Both plants are ex tr emely ufeful to 
the Indians, who harden the interaodai parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 

for writing on their polifhed paper. From 
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the tnunja^ or culm, of the Sara was made 
the maunjt, or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the Cus tf-grafs. 


II. Du'rva ; 

Syn. Sataparvica, Sahafraviryay Bhargavi^ 
Rudra, Anantd. 

VuLG. T)ub. 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing eflcntial can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar¬ 
barous appellation of Beliearaga: its flowers, 
in their perfedl ftate, are among the lovelieft 
objeils in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and moft nutritious pafture for 
cattle; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus., in their earlieft ages, to 


bene 


volent nymph. Even the V^da celebrates it j as 


May 


Durva. 


“ which has a hundred roots and a hundred 


ftems. eflTace 


earth 
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“ years!” The plate was engraved from a draw¬ 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colleftion of 

Indian graffes. 


12 . 


Cus'a; or Cus ha : 


Sym. Cut'bay Darbbay Pavitra. 

VuLG. Cujha, 

Koen. Poa Cynofur aides. 

Having never feen this moft celebrated g^rafs 
in a ftate of perfed inflorefeence, I clafs it ac¬ 
cording to the .information, which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me: the 
kasoes are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old "Hindus. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem,' in Sanfcrit contains frequent alluAons to 
the holinefs of this plant; and, in the fourth 
Vida, we have the following addrefs to it at the 

clofe of a terrible incantation; ‘ Thee, O Darb^ 

* 

^ bdy the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjed 

* to age.or death; thee they call the armour of 

* In DR A, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 

* of enemies; a gem that gives increafe to the 

* field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 
‘ when Ae clouds munnured and lightnings 

* flalhed, then was Harbba produced, pure as n 

* drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evanefeent point; whence the 
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Pandits often fay of a very fharp-minded man, 
that his intelledls are acute as the point of a 
Cus*a leaf. 

13. Banohu'ca : 

Syn. Radiaca^ Bandbujivaca, 

VuLG. Bdndhutiy Ranjan* 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal* Perianth four-parted, permanent; du- 
nyi/ionsy coloured, ere^, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube^ cy- 
lindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted; divijionsj egged, acute, 
defle^ed. 

St am. Filaments four^ above the throat very 
fhort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprefled* 
Pi ST. Germ roundifti, oblate beneath. Styk^ 
thread form, long as the tube. Stigma two« 
cleft, juft above the throat; divtfions^ exter¬ 
nally curved. 


Pbr. 

Seeds: 

« 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-&fct- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, ere^ 
linear. Stem niifet, channelled. 

The Banduca^i^G^^x is often mentioned by 
the beft Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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^rangely divided iti opinion concerning the 
plants which the ancients knew by that. name. 
Ra'dh a'ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
bucOy fome flowers of the Doubtful Pap aver ; 
and his younger brother Rama cant pro¬ 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixoka, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandhuca: foon after. ServoRU fhowed me a 
book, in which it is faid to have the vulgai. 
name Dofbariya, or Meridian; but by that 
Hindujldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftridla 
mean the Scarlet PENTAPETESj and^ in others, 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryanidniy or Gem of t,be Sunm The laft-men- 
tioned plant is the Sicftnin of Rkeede, which 
Linnjsus, through mere inadvertence,, has con¬ 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapefes, deferibed 
in the Jftyfixtb plate of the fame volume^ I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that IswarUg 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claflical name. 

14. Caknic^.. RA.. 

Syk. Dramotpala^ Pet .^yadba. 

V UI.G* Cdnrrd ; Cat^baebampd* 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro-i 
vince, both priefts and phylicians, are unable to 

VOL. IIL O 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa men 
tions by the name of Carnicara^ and celebrates 
as a flame of the woods : the lovely Pavetta^ 
which botanifts have fufficiently deferibed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cdncra^ which I 
£hould conclude to be a corruption of the San^ 
ferit word, if a comment on the Amaracojh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat’^ha^bampdi 
which raifes a doubt, and almoil inclines nic to 
believe, that the Carniedra is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro* 


perly called wild Cbampacs, 

15. Ma'shand ARf : 

VnjLG. Mafandari in Bengal; and BaHra in 
Hindufldn. 

L.INN. American yet a native 

of fanja ? 

Cai,. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; DivU 
flons pointed, ere<a. 

Cor. One-petaled, fiinnei-form : border four- 


cleft. 

St am. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundifh, 
incumbent. 

Pi ST. above, egged. thread-form, 

coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickifh, gaping. 
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Flowers minutej bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely b^utiful. Pcnicles axillary one to 
^ach leaf, two-forked, very fliort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. Bracts awled, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, penoled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtu/ely^Tiotcbed^ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shrub^ 
with flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta 2 its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cureSj they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
ntdjha^ whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I daTe not pro¬ 
nounce the Jpecies to be new* See a note on 
the Hoary Callicahpus, 5 Pafcic. 


p. .1. ISL 19. 

t6. Sringa'tas 
Syk. Sfingdtacam 
VoLO. Singbdra* 

Link. Roadng Trap a* 

1 can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the bomi 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that friey placed it among their lunar conftella^ 
tions, it may certadnly claim a place in a fcriti 
of Indian vegetables. 

17. Chan DANA :i 


G 2 
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Syn. Gandhafara^ Malayaja^ ^badras'ri. 
VuLG. Cbandan^ Sandal^ Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum; more properly San^ 
dalum. 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in tjie thickets of Midnapur^ I had a 
{anguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius cotdd procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a lingular 
diflference between LiNNiEOs and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other; but 


have never germinated in my gard( 


Cbandan 


feries, 


perpetual 


Hindus. 


conftantly defcribe the bell fort of it as flourilb- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. d^pnt 

Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfim 
is literally exaa, alludes to the popular belief 
that the Venus., or bambus, as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the yiolence of thdr 
coUilion, and b adoelTed, under the all^ry of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dweUing in a 
town inhabited by contending frflions: ** JJe- 

^ light of the world, beloved Chandana, flay 
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“ no longer ill this fore^ which is overipread 
with rigid pemimous Vansas^ whcfe hearts 
“ are unfound; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
‘‘ not their own femilies merely, but this whole 
“ wood.** The original word durvanfa has a 
double lenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu^ 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring. 
other fjpecies or varieties of Cbandan are me&- 
tioned in the Amaracojha^ by the names Tatla^ 
parnica^ Gosirjha^ and Hericbandana : the red 
fanHal (of which I cau give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjafia and Ra^a from its colour, and ^Ttla^ 
parni or Patranga fcom the form of its leaves* 
i8 « Cumuda: 

Stn. Cairava. 

VuLG* Ghain-chu. 



LtlNN. 


: Ttsjer<iea Cit Ambel. 
Menianthes? 


11 H. M. t. 29, 


Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent; divtfions^ awled. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube^ rather belled ; bor^ 
der five-parted; divijions oblong, wavy on the 
margin; a lon^tudina) wing or foldlet iif the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte¬ 
rior part of the cOrol ihaggy* 
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Stam. Filaments five, awled, ereft; Antben 
twin, converging; five, alternate, ikorteF, 
fterile. 

PiST. Germ e^ed, very large in proportion; 
girt at its bafe with five roundifh glands. 
Style very fliort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule foiuvcelled, many-leeded. 

Seeds round, compreflTed, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruflet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yeUow; 
border white; both of the moft exquifite tex¬ 
ture : Cumuday or. Delight of the Water, ieems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers; 
and among them, according to Van Rheede, 
for the Indian Meniantbes\ which this in 
part refembles. The divijions of the corpi 
may be called three •winged: they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Chitraca: 

SvN. PafFiny Vabniy and all other names of 


Fire^ 

VuLG. Chitay Cbitiy Cbitrd. 

Linn. Piumbago of SU6n, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oUoi^ tubui' 
Iar« five-fided; nigged, interijperfed srith mi* 
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nute pediceUed glands, exuding tranfparrot 
glutinous droplets; erea, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five^oothed * 
bafe protubetant with the valves of the nec- 

tary. 

'OR. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five- 

an^ed, rather incurved, longer than the cal^. 

Border five-parted, expanding. Divifions in- 

fomewliat keeled# 


;gg-oblong, 


iiunute* indufUi^ 


germ, 


Stam. 


thread-form, inleited 


on the valvelets of the nedary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 


PiST. 


linall; at firft. 


cleared of the nectary, fmooth ; but a fl u ming 
as it fwells, five angles. Style 

the ftamens. Stigm 


columnar. 


long as 
fiender. 


•parted^ 


Per. 


name 


five-angled coat of the feed. 


incloied 


in a coat. 


Racemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen throi^h 

the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 

# 

fmooth, pointed, half fheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; Jloral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-ang^ed, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftick \ 
whence the name raim\ and the like. CA/- 
traca means attraSling the mind ; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadivort. The fpecies here 
defcribed, feems moft to refemble that of Sei^ 
Ian ; the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here: 
the j oints of its ftems are red; the broBs 
three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Camalata : 

Syn. Surya-canti, or Sunjkine, ii. H, M. 
t. 6o. 

VuLG, Camalata^ Ifnk-pichab. 

Linn. Ipomoea ^amocUu 

The plant before us is the moft beautiful of 
its order, both'in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers; its elegant bloficms are 
celejiial rofy red^ loves proper hue, and have 
juftly procured it the name of Camalata^ or 
Loves Creeper^ from which I fhould have 
thought ^amoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word: 
Cdmaiatd mav alfo mean a mythological plant, 
hy which all defires are granted to fuch as inha¬ 
bit the heaven of Indra ; and, if ever flower 
was vccrtby of paradfe, it is our charming Ipo- 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus^ grow wild in oui 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a pu^le Ught 
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over the hedges, fome fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by nature, that very frequently 

they are undiftinguilhable by the coro/s and 
Jligmas: for inftance, the Munda^valh, or Beau¬ 
tiful Climber, of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
LiNNiEUS, and Convohulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Ko;ning ; and it feems a lhade 
between both. The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below; its corol and tube, thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half- 
incumbent; the Jligmas, two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifh 
tubercles; the Jlem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenilh 
ribs, that feem to a£t as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the Hly. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in rny garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 
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21. Cadamba: 

Syn. Nipa^ Priyaca, Halipriya^ 

VuLG. Cadamb^ Cadam. 

Linn. Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant 1 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Caltda's alludes to it by the name of 
N)pa 5 and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each confifting of a common 
receptacle perfeftly globular and covered uni¬ 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form liyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and lingular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked wdth foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new wine : 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya^ or 
beloved Ha LIN, that is, by the third Ra'ma, 
who Avas evidently the Bacchus of India. 




Gandi RA : 


Syn. SamafhCbild^ Lavana^bhantdea^ 
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VoLG. LonC’^banti Ins \ Sulattya. 

Linn. Solanum. Isitthe r.r^^/r«w-leaved? 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per¬ 
manent. Dhifions egged, ered, pointed, very 

villous. 

Cob. One-petaled. 71/^^ very ftiort. Border 
five-parted. Dkijions oblong, pointed, ex¬ 
panding, villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, moft Ibort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Jnthers oblong, fur¬ 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 

two large pores gaping above. 

PisT. Germ roundifli, villous. Style thread- 

form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig^ 

ma obtuie-headed. 

Per. Berry roundifli, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fleftiy receptacle with 

two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundUh, comprefled, neft- 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, moftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem Ihrabby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm¬ 
ed. Flovers umbel-fafcicled. Cords white. 
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Anther^ yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavana^ or fcilt^ which makes it ufeful as a 
manure; but the fmgle word Bbantaca^ vul- 
garly means the Clerodendrum^ which 

(without being unfortunate^ beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black ierry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma¬ 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbatrdca^ 
commonly called Chattdrya or Tuntuni^ forms 
its wonderful neft wdth a leaf of this downy 
SolanuWy which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven^leaved Bombax, by the help of its 
delicate, but fharp, bill : that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
ciLLA Sartondy properly Sartrixy but the 
figures of it, that have been publifhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

27, Samudraca: 

S Y N. T) hot a -fafnudra, 

V u L G. Dbol-famudr. 

Linn. Aquilicia\ but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-fliaped,five- 
toothed, fhort, the teeth clofely preffing the 
corol; permanent. 

CoR. Petals five, ogg-oblong, feflile, greenilh; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appendage. t^eSary tubular, fleihyi 
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five-parted, yellowifli; dhifions, egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprefled like minute bags with 
inverted mouths j enclofing the gertn. 

St AM. Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex¬ 
ternally, bent into the top of the neBary^ be¬ 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefling 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the neftary, fur¬ 
rounding the Jligma ; the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

PisT. Germ roundifli. Style cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundilh, flattened, naveled, lon¬ 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stem deeply chan¬ 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. FriiBideation burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed j twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth {hooting into lobes; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with procefles from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe; many of them rather targetted: 
this new fpecies may be called large-leaved^ 
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or Aquilicia SamudracOi The fpecies de-* 
{bribed by the younger Burman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un¬ 
common at Crtjbna-nagar j where the pea- 
fants call it Cacajangbd^ or Crow's foot : if 
they are correct, we hare erroneouily {iip- 
pofed the Coing of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus. It 
muft not be omitted, that the ftein of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruBification differs in many refpeds 
from the defcriptions of Borman and Lin- 
N^us ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

34. So'mara'ji: 

Syn. A'calgujcif Suballif Sornaballica^. Cala- 
mljh\ Crlfmaphala, Vdcuchiy Vdguj), PutU 

fballu 

VuLG. Somrdj, Bacucbi. 

liINN. PcEDERI a. 

rhe charafter as in Linn^os, whh few varia¬ 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corol very fhaggy 
•within. Style two-cleft, pnbefceat; dtvifiom 
contorted. Stem climbing, finooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob¬ 
long, hearted; the higher, egg-oblong; vein¬ 
ed, with a wavy. margin. Pamcles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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white edges, refemhling the Diuntbus vul- 
garlv called S''JO£ct but vefembling it 

only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefe to 
thofe who are very neai it, but difFufmg to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Crljhna-nagar called this plant 
Somraj ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from Tribeni^ gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpedion, ft>r a 
Prenanthes. 

25. Sva'ma' : 

SvN. Gopi, Sdrivd, Anantd, XJtpalafarivd, G6- 
pd^ Gopdlicoy Gopavallt- 

Vu L G. Sydmd-latd. 

Rheede: in Malabar letters, P uppal-vairs. 

Cal. Perianthy one-leaved, five-toothed, ereef, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. itfelf 

cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers; throat very vil¬ 
lous. Border five-parted ; drvijions very long, 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, clofed, 
concealing the fruftification. 

Stam. FilamentSy if any, very fliort. AntherSy 
ti/e, awled, ereil, converging at the top. 

PiST. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt 
with a neSlareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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Per. one-celled; one-feeded, roundrOi^ 

hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

F/oii>ers raceme-panicled, greenifli^white, very 

fmall, feented like thofe of the havFthom, but 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 

-them honey-jiowers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruflet; pedicels many-flow¬ 
ered. Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofrte, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moft entire 
veined ; above dark green ; below, pale. Stt~ 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb¬ 
ing, round, of a ruffet hue, rimmed at the 

infertion of the Ihort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 

Ca’lida s mentions in his poem of the Stafons^ 
has been fee'n by me only in a very dry ftate } 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a microfeope looked 
ex^Qly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en¬ 
graving, was caused by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent ccrols ; the fee^ m 
each burr were numerous and like black fhinhig 
find ; for no fingle per carp could be difengag 
ed from it, and it Is deferibed as one-feedei 
merely from an infpeaion of the difleaed germ. 
Before I had feen the/r«/V, I thought the Syama 
very nearly connedea with the Shrubby Apo- 
evNUM, which it refembles in the leases, and m 

parts of the corol. 
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Five of the Sanscrit names areftrung toge¬ 
ther, by the author of the Amarac6Jh, in the 

following verfe j 

Gopi syama s'arivi fyddanantotpala fariva : 
and his commentator obfeirves, that the Jaft 
name was given to the Sdrtvd from the refem- 
blance of its Bowers to thofe of the Ufpala» 
which I the^e conclude to be a Meniantbes j 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonymOus 

words are taken from "V a chaspati. 

26. A VIG N A, or Avinga : 

SvN. Crijhnapdcap’hala^. SuJhinaSt CataM(ir‘‘ 

daca, 

VuLG. Carondd or Caraundd in two didiona- 

riesi in one, Pdntatnala, 

Lii<N. (Iarissa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth Evfe-cleft, acute, very fmall, 

coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. <^ne-petaled,' funnel-form. Tube long- 
ifli} throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five^parted; divifions oblong ; one 
lide of each embracing, the next. 

Stam. Filaments five, extremely fliort. An^ 
tbirs, oblong, ered 

PiST. Germ above, roundilh. Style threa. •• 
form, fliort, clubbed. Sti^fua narrower, pu- 
befcent.- 

’ Per. Berry, ellipto'idal, two-celled. 

m 

VOL. IJI. H 
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Seeds ai lealt feven, oval, comprefl^, muglii- 
ed. Floxcers milkwhite, jafmin-like. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely lliaded 
with carmine and white ; ' agreeably acid. 
Branches cwo-forked. Leaves oppofite, Ihort- 
petioled, cHiptick, obtufe, moft entire, finooth; 
fome /mail leaves roundifh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillar)-, oppofite, expanding; points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels, equal. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
ipecies of Carijfa in this province; but they 

melt, fcarce diftinguilhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele- 
eant plant, as the Cjrcandbu mentioned by Jata- 
DE VA ; but, judging only by the fhape andtafte 
of the fruit, they Teem to confound it with the 
Rh.\mnus yujuba ; and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the oblcurity of the following paflage 


in their bell vocabulary; 

Carcandhu, vadarl, colt', colam, cuvalapb enill, 

Sauviram, vadaram, gbinta -; 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only ; but fome inhft, that the Ghontd is a dif- 

tind plant thus defcribed in an ancient v«rfc: 


The 


iniall 


fruit 


luune 


myitf 
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vants brought me a Rhamnus with leaves alter¬ 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined; 
jloral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved; a fmall globular drupe^ 
quite black, with a one-celled nut : the flowers 
I never faw perfect \ but it feems the mneteentb 
fpecies ofLiNN^us^ We have many fpecies 
of Rhamnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alaternusy polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguiflied by 
various forms and pofitions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badart or Batar , is the 
yujube-‘Xxtt deferibed by Rueede ; and by 
Rump HI us called Indian Apple-tree, Its Per^ 
Jtan name is Condr^ by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence It has in Sanfent the epithet 
fbentla^ or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr^ and to its fruit, that of 
Nabik ; .from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27 . Caravi'ra: 

6yn. ,Pratihafa^ Satapraja, ChariHava- 
mdraca, 

t 

Ljnn. Nerium Oleander, and other fpeciea. 

• • 

V ifX/3, Canir^ Carhir. 
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known 


inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamaraca, or borfe-mer ; which arofe from 

y - ’ - HtTtdus. 


an opiniuii itin s. 

that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 

Kerium, can hardly efcape death: moft of ^ 
fpecies. efpecially their roots, have ftrong m^i- 
cinal. but probably narcotick, powers. Th. 


cinai, uuL 

blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 

fto. »y prd- > .ad ^ 


called 


known 


u problbly was to their ancefrors from time 


till* 


28. 


.emorial. 


Syn. 


{mall 


S^?rAV^^'tiA^orfev€n-Ieaved: 

r,SiU-r.a,K sw». 

VuLO. Cb'bitavan',, Cb’bilijan, Cb bSm, Cb ■ 
baton. 

Link. Echites. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, 

villous, permanent; clofing round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of 

Coe. One-petaled, fiinnel-form. 

drick below, prominent above with endo(^ 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Bond 
five-parted, fhorter than the tube: 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, refleae , w 
r J on the margin. Kebfary, a circular ua4»‘ 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 

with a fliort ered villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very Ihort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 

diverging. 

PiST. Germ above roundifti-egged, very vil¬ 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing aud grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Pe R . Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed with filky 
pappus, pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitifli tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
ed in verticils at fliort diftances, very foft, oblong , 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, iinooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu¬ 
berant nerve continually diminiftiing and evanet* 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ereft, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the ftem; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds, 
Floivers rather fmall, greenifh white, with a 
wry particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicelled umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
T[*ree very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rheede (which has 
more of the Neriim than of the faberncemon^ 
tana) that I fufpeii the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety: that author 
fays, that the Brahmens call it Santenu^ but his 
Nagari letters, make it SavdnUy and neither of 
the two words is to be found in SanfertU W}th 
all due refped for PlUxMIEr and Burman, I 
fhould call this plant Nerium Septaparna: it is 
the Pule of Rump hi us, who enumerates its 
various ufes at great length and '^ith great 

confidence. 

29. Arga: 

Syn. Vafuca, Affhdta, Gondrupa, Vicirana^ 
Manddra^ Arcaperna \ and anv name of the 

Sun, 

♦ 

VuLG. Acand, Anc, 

Linn. Gig^^ftick Asclepias. 

P^edlarics wfith two-glanded, comprelTed, folds, 
iriftead of awled hornhts at the fummit ;. fpi? 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments twilted in 
the folds of the neaaries. Others flat, 

fmooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex¬ 
panded. Flowers terminal and a.xillary um- 
bel-fafcicled; amethyft-coloured with fome 

darker {hades of purple on the petals and 
nedaries; the ftarred corpufcle, bright yel¬ 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverle-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down; petiols very fhort, 
concave and bearded above; with a thickifli 
conical Jlipule. The whole plant filled with 
cau flick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers; it is 
named Alarca or Pratdpafa^ and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmdrea^ which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols: the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedary. 

jo. PiCHULA: 

Syn. J'bdvaca. 

VuLG. y'bau. 

Koen. Indian Taua'rix} 

Flowers very finall, whitifh, with a light parple 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a moft elegant panicle. 
$teTn generally bent, often llraight, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perfians, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated ftuft of 


Ispendiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
from Bahmen, who firft fliowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges ^ but afferted, that it‘was 


Perfi. 


minute 


, The leaves are extremely 
iftly imbricated. Calyx 

corol as defcribed by L i n n ^ o s ; five fila- 

ly longer than the petal \ 

anthert lobcd, furrowed ; germ very fmall; 
Jlyle^ fcarce any; Jiigmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap* 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defcription is, I hope 




very exact: 

^i. Dugdhica': or Mtlkplant\ 

bYN. Cjkiravi^ Dugdhica. 

VuLG. Kyiruf, Dudhi, Dudb-latd. 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, fivcrpartt J ; ^wled, 

acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cor One-petaled, falver-fortn, ftariikc*, divt-. 

f.ons five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

Ne^^ary double, on a five-cleft bafe, ^bbou? 
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between the clefts, i'--- - 

Lve. furrounded wUh a bright paen 

rim: exterior five-parted; dtvtfions eggei 

converging, attenuated into daggers; ea 

P B below the cavity, 

concave externaiiy, gtu . ,, , 

which U two-partcd and wnnkled wth.^ 
Interior, a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the fruaificaUon. 

Filamertts fcarce any. Anthers fiv^ 

.r. Jl ..-I... 


Stam. 

% 


fummit 


of the lopped corpufcle. 

Pi ST. Germs two, egged, pointed, erea, intcr- 
nallv flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
tils of the germs, none but the 

interior neBary, unlefs you confider that as a 


common Jiigma, 

Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; 

in others, obtufe; inflated, one-valved ; each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundifh, compreflTed, crowned 


with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle molUy two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Cfj/yx reddUh. Core/white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe^ white, thick; 
anthers,, black, heaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong nerve; ft- 
pules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
(wining; the whole plant abounding with milk. 
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32. La'ngali': 

Syk. Sarad), Toyapippal), Saculddan), 

VutG. Cdncbrdy Ijboldngolyd. 

Rh EEDE ; Cberu-valUl ? 

Linn. Nama of Sildn. 

Cal. Periantb one-leaved, five-parted, vil- 

V ^ 

lous; dkifiOHs, lanced, pointed, long, per¬ 
manent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
ihort. Border five-parted. Droi/tons egged. 
St AM. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from 
the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. Anthers large, ar¬ 


rowed. 

* 

PisT. Germ above. 


two 


funnel-form 


moft horizontally- Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capfule manyrfeeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 


mg 


Leaves 


entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutifh, Pe- 
■duncUs moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fubum- 
belled, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial. Corols bright-blue, or violet; 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatick; and 

•by no -means peculiar lo Stlatii 1 have 
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Tfeafon, nowcvci, - 

Langali of the Amarachjb, which is ccrt y 

the Carichra of Bengal ; for thoug it w 
firft brought to me by 

gardener infifts, that Cancbra is a very diff - 

^ . 1 aDDCSlTS 

ent plant 


appears 


Jfcending Jussieu A of 
's inverfe-egged, fmooth 


Jhorter 


Cies — ' * -. . 

purpUfl., buoy, white, pointed, fohtary, and 

at the top of the germ fits ^ ne^ary, compofed 
of five fhaggy bodies arched like horfe fboes^ 
external honey-bearing cavities. 


23. Uma': 

Syn. Atasi^ CJhuma. 

Vvi.G, Tist, Mafand. 

JLinn. Mojl tommon Linum. 

Ca.U Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat refledled at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, ftriated, 

% 

wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

Stam. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru¬ 


diments of filaments. 

PiST. Germ large. Style pale-blue. 

fimple. 

Per. pointed. Funowet 

Root fimple. 
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Bum. Herbaceous, low, ereu., lurrowed, hmtty f 
naked at the baTe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate cro0wife, 
ieflile, fmooth, obtufe, refleded, ftipuled, 

glanded? 

Stipules linear. a minute gland at the bafe. 

34, Mu'rva' : 

Sys. DM:, Madhurafd, Moratd^ Tejanty Sur^ 
vdy MadbuHcdy Modbus' rim., Gdcarnty Pilu- 

parnti 

VuLG. Muragdy Murabard, Murgdbl. 

Linn. Hyacintboidy Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
‘Tube fhort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. DAt/iowj lanced; three quite ro- 
fleded in a circle ; three alternate, defleded, 

pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferred in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germ iriverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
lided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
jn the flattifh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 
Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded. 

Root fibrous, tawmy, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, flieathed 
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wtb leaves, Imbricated from 

nreatbs above, ftraggli"g- 

channelled, fwordfor 


keeled, 


ternn 


inated 

rftlt 


with tranfverfe 


ing 

to black. 


f’/Ta d;k ;een hue approaching 

bands of a darK p p/owers. 


to blacic. 'each fafcicle, on very 

from three to feven m each _ 


(hort petiols. 
pale, pea-green 


ainute. Carols^ 
with a delicate fragrance. 


BraBs 


I 


refembling that of the 


Peruvian 


Helio- 


Sanfmt names 


U.efe aelBous aovv^ > ^ 
ere not very diffina: in one copy of the 

arc lAvi. j . f ' / ' ^tryf\t\€r the 


Amaracijht 
fynonyma 
a feries of 


dhijii 


leaves or to the rejkSltd 
ol. This Aletris ap- 


Igbt-^jlo'wer 


bloilbms 


euvciEu, ^v — / 

which fall before funrife. 


ancient 


elaftick 


called Maurvu of which they made bowftrings, 
and which,, for that teafon, was ordained by 

Menu to form the tciificial zone of the to/i- 

tary pials. 
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35. Taiuni : 

Syk. Saba, Cumart. 

Vdlo. Gbrita-cumJn. 

Link. Two-ranieJ Atot, A Perfollata, P? 

Flowers racemcd, pendulou?, iuhcylindrick, ra¬ 
ther incurved. Bracfs, one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
dark ftripes. C;rj/ fix-parted; three external 
dh'i/ions, orange-fcarlet; tntcrrijl, yellow, keel¬ 
ed, more flcfhv, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva¬ 
ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaiscs awled, two-ranked; the loweft, ex¬ 
panding ; lea-green, ver^r’’ flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with lolt thorns j varie¬ 
gated- on both iides with white ipots. ^ av 
Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of Cumari ; but the Ipecimcn, brought me by 
a native gardener, teemed a variety of the 
tiDO-ranked, though melting into the Ipecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Linn.^us* 

36. Bagula: 

Syk. Cefdra. 

VuLG. Alulj'ari or ^lulajri. 

Linn. Mimusops Elengi 

Ca^-. Perianth eight-leaved; Uajiets egged, 
acute, •permanent} tour fimple j four 

exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding} oa 
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tong as the caljx. Niaxrj eight-leaved j 
lei^ils lanced, converging round the ftamen 

and piftil* . 

St AM. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 

awled, very fhort, hmry. Anthers^ oblong, 
PiST. Germ above, roundifli, villous. Style 

cylindnck. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed j bright orange- 

Restrict!* 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, fiattifti and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 

other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment .• fince it muft require the ima* 
gination of a Bur man to dilcover in them a 
refemblance to the Jeice of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acul a, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the PurdnaSj and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, (mpotlu 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafur e-grounds. 

37. AsVca : 

S Y N. Vanjula, 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, cldely embiadog 
the tube. 
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Cor. One-petaled. Tuie Idtig; cylindrlcfc^ 

fubincurved; mouth encircled with a ne&a* 
reous rim. Border four-parted, divyions, 
roundifli. 

St AM. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney* 

PiST. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style flioit, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimple. 

Per. Legume long, compreflhd at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds; incurv- 
ed> ftrongly veined and margined, lharp- 

Seeds from two to eight, folld, large, many- 
fliaped, feme oblong-roundifli, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney (haped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg-oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five* 
paired, nerved; long, from four or five to 

twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confiderably in 




the fame plant: they are from fix or feven to 
ci^^ht or nine ; but the regular number feems 

O ^ 

one in the interftices of the cord, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moft of the 


flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfect; 


aiid Van Rheede fpeaks of eight as the con- 
( 1 . int number: in fad no part of the plant is 
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Conftant. IF lowers fardcled, fragrant juft aite^ 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefti 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of ftiades 
according to the age of each bloffom, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Jlfoca^xx^^ in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher¬ 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJoca is a creeper; and Javade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble: the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per¬ 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

Syn. yanaltlu Satvala. 

VuLG, Si mar^ Sydld^ Patafydloy ^ebdld. 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat he one-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top ; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe^ 
riantb three-parted ; divijions^ awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 

flelhy. 

St am. Filaments irxv3j\2\AY 

Anthers ered, oblong, furrov 
P18T. Germ egged, uneven. 

VOL. iiu 


i 
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three, flaort, awled, expanding. Stigmas 
three, fimple. 

Per. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spatbe. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix td fourteen, fmall. Scape 

comprelTed, very narrow, flefhy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ rufTet; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Foot fmall, fibrous. It flourifhes in the ponds 
at Crijfma-nagar: the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif^ 
nena^ I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ftamens in one bloffom out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefullv examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja: 

Syn. Pracirya^ Putica^ Calimaraca. 

\ ULG. Ndtacaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella. 

vary in a 

manner; on feveral plants, with the oblong 

leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
u’ l fee only male flowers, as. Rheede has 



The fpecies of this genus 
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defcribed them ; they were yellow, with an 
aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 
and prickles, were clearly polygamous, and the 
flowers had the following chara 61 er; 


M.-vle. 


Cal. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
BorJer five-parted, with equal, oblong divt- 

Jions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch¬ 
ed at the top; four equal, ereft, the fifth, 

deprefled. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. 
tiers oblon?. furrowed, incumbent. 


Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Carol, and Stamens, as before. 

PisT. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 

Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linn^ecs. 

Flowers yellow ; the depreffed petal variegated 
with red fpecks. BraBs three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc¬ 
ed, four-fold, refledfed. 

40. Sobha'njana: 

Syn. Sigru, Tticjlma, Gandbaca, Acjkiva, 
Mocbaca. 

VuLG. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, liube fhort, un¬ 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. D/w- 
fions oblong-lanced, fubequal; firft defleded, 
tben revolute ^ coloured belo^v, wbite above. 
Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 

lembling a boat-fonn flower. 

JVin^-XikQ, t'ivo^ inverfe-egged, clawed, expand- 

ing. 

^■wning-\\ke, two, inverfe-egged, erea; claws, 
fhorter. 

A>e/-like, one, oblong, concave; enclofing the 
frudification j beyond it, fpatuledj longer 

than the petals. 

S T A M. Filaments five, fertile; three, bent over 
the piftil: two fliorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals, jintbers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Five ftei^c 
(often four only) alternate with the ferule, 

fhorter; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 

It a nedar-bearing gland. S/y/?, fhorter than 
♦he ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 

above. Stigma, firaple. 

Per. Legume very long, (lender, wreathed, 

pointed, three-fided, channeUed, prominent 

with feeds, one-ccUed. 

"^EDS many, winged, three-fided. 

TREE very high; branches in 2 
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liffht and beautiful, rich with cluftering flow- 

o 

ers. Stem exuding a. rtd ^xxvn.. Leaves modly 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaf.ets 
fome inverfe-egged, fome egged, fbme oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-pamcles mofiiy 
axillary. In perfedl flowers the whole calyx 
is quite defieded, counterfeiting five petals; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. Ccr/j/r delicately odorous; milk-white, 
but the two central ered petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radilh, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are dreflfed in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fed: indeei, it is polTible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfed ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moft diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Medhu Si gru, that is Honey-iSr^ri/; a word 
intended to be exprelTed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its ^^alga^ name is Muna^ 

or Racia Jajjana, becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue, 

Linn.s;us refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrepjica, as the celebrated Ben^ properly Bart 
of the Arabian phyficians and poets. 

41. Co'vidara: 

Syn. Cancbandra, Cbamarica^ Cudddla^ Yu- 
gapatra. 

VoLG. Cacbndr^ Ra0a cdnchan. 

Linn. Variegated Ba uhi ni a. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 

deciduous. 

CoR. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
waw one more diftant, more beautiful, 

J ^ 

filiated. 

Stam. Filaments ten, unequally connected at 
the bafe; five, fhorter. Anthers, double, in¬ 
cumbent. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 

Stigma fimple, afcendirig. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, moftly 

five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefled, wrinkled, 

roundifh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flow rs 
chiefly purplifh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; 

the fweet and beautiful buds arc eaten by the 
natives in their favory mefles. . We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this ch^iTU 

ing plant; one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, e.xquifitely 
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white, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre ; anthers^ four only, 
fertile; fix, much fhorter, fterile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fliort, bar¬ 
ren ; another had light purple corols, tvith no 
more than five filaments, three longer, co¬ 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colcwr- 
ed; Jlyle^ pink; germ^ villous; Jlamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlenif 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten¬ 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a ftout 
climber up the higheft Arundo Fenu. The 
Sanfcrit name Manddra is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha; 

Syn. Grdbin, DadhitfhCy Manmadba^ Dad- 
hifhala^ Pujhpap'bala^ Dantas at'ha. 

V UL G. Cat'b-bet. 

Koe n . Crateva^ Valanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 
divijions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refle^ed. 

St am. Filaments ten, very fliort, with a finall 
gland between each pair, awle4, furrowed. 
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AntbcrSy thick, five times as long as the fila-* 
xnents; furrowed, coloured, ereCl-expanding. 

Fist. Germ roundifh, girt with a downy coro¬ 
net. Style cylindrick, fhort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
waited, externally, netted within; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundilh, flat, woolly, neftling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to the 
branchy receptacles. 

Florwers axillary, moltly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divijiom of the 
Perianth^ with pink tips; petals^ pale; an^ 
tiers j crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma¬ 
turity; when ripe, filled wdth dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly fea¬ 
thered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine; final}, glolTy, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched,'dotted round 

the margin with pellucid fpecks, very flxongly 

» 

flavoured and fcented like anife. Thorns 
long, fharp, folitaiy, afceading, nearly crofs- 
anned, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a full-grown Capitt'ha equal i” fize to the 
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true Bilva, from its fancied refemblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken; when 
the trees flourifli, the air around them breathes 
the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the bloffoms; and 1 cannot help mentioning 
a fingular fa«ft, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a fingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfect 
germs, and anthers vifibly fertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with polhn, 
but fcarce any fiyles, and germs to all appear- 

^ce abortive^ 

43, Cdve'raca: 

Syn. T^UTiMy 7uTiiy Cacb h<iy Cant dec Cutit^ 


Nandivrtcjha. 

Vo LG. T(ini,7un\ zksivsdXj, Vilayati Ntm. 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Swietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous ^ divijions roundifli, concave, vil¬ 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ereii, white with a 
greenlfh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
two others. l^eS^ary {hort^ five-parted j divi¬ 
jions rpundil 


Lnfertion of the 


downy, 

Stam. 


I * 


on 
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Jhn? of the nediary, awled, fomewhat con¬ 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. timbers 
doubled, fome three-partedj curved, incum¬ 
bent. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, eredt, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma^ broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir¬ 
cular, Haired. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gap¬ 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

• i 

Seeds imbricated, winged. - 

Liases feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles^ gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con¬ 
vex and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
fhort, roundilh; leaflets oblong-Zawce//; point- 
• ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Rani- 
cles large, diflfiife, confifting of compound 
racemes. NeBaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mabagom, 

44. Nichul.\; 

Syn. Ambuja^ Ijjala.. 

.VvLO. Hyala, Badiatflyuli. 

Cal. . Perianth. . one-leaved, belled, flelby, 

downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 

✓ 

ditsijiohs ereft, pointed. 

CoR. , Five-petaled; petals Ihort-point 

ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

.STA^>. F.ilaaenis un, five moftly fliorter; in 
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ferted in the beU of the calyx; awled, viUous. 

Jnthers ereft, oblong, furrowed. 

PisT. Germ egg-oblong» very villous. ty 

thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 

five obtufe comers. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 

the other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs ^ from five to nine; aj~ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Carol darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta; 

S Y N. Pun draca^ Vifantt, Madbavtlata, 

VuLG. Mddbavtlatd. 

Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede: Deipenda. fi. H. M. tab. 59* 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per¬ 
manent; divijions^ coloured, oblong-oval, ob¬ 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid glofly 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatfonn corol; 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in- 
vplving the neSiary, and retaining the honey. 
Owning, large concave, more beautifully colour¬ 
ed. Keel, twp petals, lefs than the wings, 
but fimilar. AU five, roundifh, elegantly 
fringed, witfi refleded mar^ns, and fhort 
ob^ppg flaws. 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, thickifli, furrowed. 

Pi ST. Germs two, or three, coalelced. Style 
one, threadform, incurved, fhorter than the 
longcit lilament. Stigma^ iimple. 

Per. Ccpfuks two or tiiree, tnollly two, coa- 
lefced back to back; each keeled, and extend¬ 
ed into three oblong membranous wings^ the 
lateral fliorter than the central. 

Seeds roundilh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragnmt; 

' white, with a fhade of pink: the large petal, 
fupported by the netlareous tubercle, fliaded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red* 
Bracis linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols fhort. Stipules li¬ 
near, foft, three or four to each petioL Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downv. 

This vras the favourite plant of Sacontaia, 

which fhe very ju 
H''oo({s; for the heauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Calidas and Jayade'va beftow on them; 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
. when it meets yrith nothing to grafp, it aflfumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft. branchy 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na¬ 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vafantt and Madbavi indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an Atimudla 
rich both in bloflbms and fruit on the firft of 

January. 

46. A'mra'taca: 

S Y N. Pit ana f Cap it ana. 

Vui-G. A'mdd, pronounced A mrd, or A'mid. 
Linn. Spondias Myrobalan j 3 . or a new fpecics. 

The natural cbaraSler as in Linn.eds. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one ; let^ets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar¬ 
gined, veined, nerv^ed; common pettol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bafe. Flowers raceme-panicled, 
yellowUh white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheede calls it Am^ 
badb or Ambalam ; and, as he defcribes it with 
five or fix ftyles, it is wonderful, that Hill 
ihotdd have fuppofed it a Chryfobalanus. 

47. He'masa'gara; or the Sea of Gold, 

Vu L G. Fdimfdgar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled; T^ube, four-angled, larger 

at the hafe; border four-parted; divifions^ 

% 

e^ed, acute. Nellary^ one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. * 

St AM. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; 
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Joury juft emerging from its mouth; foufy 
alternate, {hotter. Antbtrs ereft, frnall, fur¬ 
rowed . 

PiST. Germs four, conical. Stylesy one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 

Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Ccpfuks four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

'Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant Bowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one bloflbm 
out of many, the numbers were ten and^w; 
but the filaments alternately long and Ihort. 

48. Madho'ca: 

Syn. Gurapujhpa, Madbudrumay Fdnaprajl*bay 
Madbttjht'biloy Madbu. 

VoLG. Mailydlay Mabuydy Mabvod, 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia 

49. Cahla'ra:* 

Syn. Saugandbicay or Sweet-fcented. 

VulG. Sundbi-bdldy or Sundhi-bald-nalu 

Linn. NyMPH.»A Lotos. 

* According to the {acted Grammar, this word was 
ten Cahlhara, and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 
BritUh. When the flowers art red. the pknt is called Hab 

Jotidbocow 
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Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior fcries green without,imi¬ 
tating an interior calyx. 

St AM. Filaments more than forty; betow tlat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without; the outer feries ereif, the 
inner fbmewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
ere6l; fome coloured like the petals. 

PiST. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter¬ 
nally, between which arlfe as many proceflTes, 
converging toward the Jligma: the difk, mark¬ 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con- 
verring proceflTes. Stigma roundifh, rather 
compreflfed, felEle in the center of the difk, 
permanent. 

Per/ Berryy in the form of the germ expand¬ 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundilh. Flov>- 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofo- 
coloured, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fu^itargeted, hearted, deep¬ 
ly fcollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Petiols very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Saluca ; a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala, which belongs to another Linncean 
fpecies oF T^y^phcstZy be clearly engraved on 
tis plate in Ndgari letters. ■ There is a va¬ 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purplilh on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, tvith 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
NiJufer^ which in Sanferit has the following 
names or epithets: EAUyiKyNalinayArtroinda, 

Mahotpala, Carnaby CufeJhayOy SabafrapatrOy Sd- 
rafcy Pancirubay Pdmarafay Sarasiruba, Rdjiva, 
Vis’apraJuTtay Pujhcara, AmbhorubCy Satapatra. 

The new-blown flowers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a moft agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cajhmir and Perjb, 

5.0. Champaca : 

Syn. CbdmpeyOy Himapujhpaca, 

VuLG. ChampaCy Cbampd. 

Linn. Micbelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele¬ 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very correal, but rather on too large a l^e: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
charaSler given by Linnaeus; but, from an 
attentive examination of his x.'xo Jpectes, I fuf- 
pe<£t them to be varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of exprefling the fame word. The ftrong aro- 
matick fcent of the gold-coloured Cbampac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its blofforas; but their elegant appear¬ 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 

mentioned by Rumphius ) ( 

fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu- 
fions. Of the wild Charnpac^ the leaves arc 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx^ green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flefhy, concave, with 
little fcent; the three exterior^ inverfe-egged ; 
the three interior^ more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
converging; the anthers clubbed, clolely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated genni^ and 

with them forming a cone ; the Jltgmas^ minute, 
jagged 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men¬ 


tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 


yava 


fhould 


have fufpeaed, that they meant the KiEMP- 
FERiA Bhuchampacy if the Dutch naturalift had 


aflTerted 


with 


VOL. III. 
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bloflbms: he probably never had feen it; and 
the brahmens of this province infift, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. De^vadaru : 

Syn". Sacrapadafa^Vdribbadraca\ Bbadraddru^ 
Dubcilima, PttaddrUy Daru, Puticajbt -ba, 

Vu L G. Devaddr.. 

Linn. Mojl lofty \ 5 y(Oi/ih. 

52. Parna'sa: 

Syn. Tulas’ty Cat"hinjardy Cut"bhoca, Vnndd. 

VuLG. ^ulosiy Tulji. 

Linn. Holy Ocymum? 


The Natural CbaraBer as in Linn^us. 

Sec 10 H. M. p. 173. 


It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a ftirub fo highly venerated by 

A 

the Hindusy who have given one of its names to 


a /acred grove of their Parnaffus on the banks 
of the Yamuna : he deferibes it, however, in 
general terms, as refembling another of his 
Yolajjis (for fo he writes the word, though Ta- 
lasi be clearly intended by his Ndgart letters); 
and adds, that it is tbe only fpecies reputed bofyy 
and dedicated to tbe God Vishnd. I fhouldj, 


taken 


num of Linnjkos, if its odouf, of which that 
fpecies is Imd to be neariy deffitnte, had not 
been very aromadek and but it is more 
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probably a variety of that fpecies, than of the 
Small-flowered^ which refembles it a little in 
fragrance; v/hatever be its Linncean appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re¬ 
marks that I have yet had leilure to make on it* 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurv^ed 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch^ 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppe- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely faw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petto Is dark purple, downy. Racemes termi¬ 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
trails feffile, roundifh, edhe^^ve, refledied. 
Calyx^ with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Carol bluifh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplifli hue ap¬ 
proaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like 
the large black bee of this countiy, it is held 
fcicred to Crishna; though a fable, perfedlly 
Ovidian^ be told in the Pur anas concerning 
the metamorphofis of the nymph Tolas r, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the fhrub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the IF bite 
OcYMUM is in Sanjerit called jlrjaca. 

53. Pa'tali: 

Syn. Fdtaloy Am6gbd^ Cdcbafi'bali^ F'baU- 
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Cuveracfln. Some read 


Ujt 


\'uLG. Parald, Parali, Parul. 

Linn. B i g no n i a . Cbulomide s ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi¬ 
thering, obfcurely five-angled firom the points 
of the divilions, five-parted; dmfions, round- 


ifh, pointed, the two loweft moft diftant. 

CoR. One-petaled, belled, ‘tube very Ihort; 
tlroaty oblong-belled, gibbous. Bor^r five- 
parted; the two higher divifions refleSed, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally, 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofingnhe throat. NeBary^ a promi¬ 
nent rim, furrounding the germ^ obfcurely 


five-parted. 

St.\m. Filaments four or incurvbd, in¬ 

ferred below the upper divifion of the border, 
Ihorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jixth^ between two fhorter than the 

reft. Anthers, two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 

% 

angles. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong-conical. thread-form, 

as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 

nvo folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. C/ipfule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 

inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, diminilhing at both ends, dotted 
^vith afhy fpecks, here and there flightly pro¬ 
minent, ftriated; two ftripes broader, very 
dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. a feries of hard, broadilh, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi¬ 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefled by parallel ribs 
in the four fides of the capfule; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpeliucid 
membranes, imbricated along the fides of the 

receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Bratichkts crofs-armed, yellowilh green, fpeckled 
with finall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
moft entire, downy on both fides, veined; 
older leaflets roughilh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petiols tufiercled, gib¬ 
bous at the bafe; of the* paired leaflets, very 
Ihort; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Flowers panicled; pedicels oppofite, 
moftly three-flowered; an odd flower fiib- 
feflile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownifh 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nallj, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made va, or the God 
of Love. The w^hole plant, except the root 
and Jiem^ very downy and vifeid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a fdique^ fince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their 'luings indicate the genus, which inight 
properly have been named Pterofpermon: 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infedls. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpedfed it to be the 
Bignonia Chelonoides^ which Van RnEEDfe 
calls Pddri\ and I conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of Pat alt: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri^ that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies; although the fpecifick cha¬ 
racter exhibited tn the Supplement to Lin* 
KAEUS, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants* 

The Vdtali bloffoms early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. GocANyACA: 
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Syn. Palancajha, IcJIjugandhd, S'wadanjhtrd, 
Swdducant^aca^ Gocjhurdcay Vanustntgdta. 

VuLG. Gocjhura, Gokyura, Ctilpt. 

Rheede : Bahel Cbulh* 

Linn. Long-leaved Barleuia? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 
under ^ and two lateral, ftiorter, fubecj^ual, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. 7 ube flattifh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Uppet* lip 
eredt, two-parted, reflected at the fides, con¬ 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fruAifica- 

\ 

tion. Under lip three-parted, refledled, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dhijions^ inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 

* 

of the tube; conneftfed at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piftil; each pair united below, conlifting of a 
long and a Jbort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

PiST. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe¬ 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
flamens, incurved, above them. fim- 

ple. 

Per. 

Flcrwers verticilled; Corals Wue, or bright vio- 
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let; center of the under lip yellow. Verticils^ 
each furrounded by fix thorns^ very long, di¬ 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves^ alike verticilled^ lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interfperfed with briftles. 
Stem jointed, flattilh, hairy, reddilh; furrow¬ 
ed on both fides; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils; furrows alternate. 

53’. Sindhoca; 

Syk. SindhuvarOf Jndrafurifa^ Nirvandi, /»- 
drdnicd. 

V u L G. Nis indd. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundo? 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma¬ 
nent ; tootblets acute, fubequal. 

CoR. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
Ihaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co¬ 
loured ; under lin four-cleft; dhifions^ acute. 


fimllar. • 


St AM. Filaments four ] two fhorter, adhering 
to the Tube^ villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mooned. 

Pi ST. Gcr« globular; 4S^/(f thread-form; Stlg^ 
ma two-parted, pointed. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it 


be the coat of a 


naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob- 


caly 


hering. 
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1ST 


/- 4.^ fXnr? T never faw more 

Seeds from one to four. 

than one, as RheeDK has well defenbed it. 

Flowers raceme-panicled ; or ^ 

blue without, greyilh within, fma . a- 


terminal 

flowered. 

Stem diainaiy four-fided ; channelled; 

jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 

ifh, clofe. Branchlets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
•with a tangle of filvery filky down, exquifitely 
beautiful; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming Ihrub, which feems to delight 

in watery places, rifes to the height of ten or 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet; exhi¬ 
biting a moft elegant appearance, with rich ra¬ 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlets. On a companfon of two 
engravings in RoMPHius.and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgandi, is the Vitex Negundts of Linn.®us; 

but it certainly refembles the tbree-leavcd \ itex 

in its leaves^ ■which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petioled ; above moftly tbreed ; below moftly 
Jved-, paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
flightly, but generally entire: they are very 
aromatick, and pillows are ftuffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a .h'ead-ach 
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occafioned by., it. Thefe, I prefume, are the 
fhrubs, which Bontiits calls Lagondi, and 
which he feems.to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'ravella; 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhav'i. 

VuLG. Beng. Hurhiiriya-, Hind. Caraild. 

Li N N. Five-leaved Cleome ? 

Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere£l; let^ets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous, 

Coe. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claws long; folds wrinkled. 

Nedlary, from fx to twelve roundifh, perforated 
glands, girding the gibbous receptacle. 

Stam. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif¬ 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ. Anthers ere(ff, pointed, furrowed. 
Pi ST. Germ erefl:, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fhort. 
Stigma headed, fiat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celled, two-valved, Ipindle- 
ihaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep¬ 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diflin£tly one piece. 
Hoot whitifh, with fcattered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
aairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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cro^^ded at the fummit. Branchkts, fimilar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
rifing alfo from their axils. Leava fixed, round- 

ifh-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpeaively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
cefles from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 

the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet; 
each ray, whitilh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered w'ith 

gold-coloured pollen. Pe^/VeApurplilh. Braas 

threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antlfpafmodick virtues; it has a feent much re- 
fembling ajj'a jeetida, but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrelhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Caravella of the ancient IndianSyl 
have only the authority of RHEEDE,who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters: 
as to his Brdhmanical name T'iUni, my vocabu¬ 
laries have nothing more like it than Ttlacaf to 
which CJhuraca and Srtmat are the only fyno- 

nyma. 

57. Na'cace^sara; 

Syn. Champeya, C^a; Canchana, or any 
other name of gold. 

Vui.G. Nagafar. 

Linn. Mesua. 

To the botanical ^deferiptions of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its bloflbms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca'made'va, .In the 
poem, called Naijhadha^ there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares tht 
white of the Ndgacefara^ from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Cam A was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every direftion. Sure¬ 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fhould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it; and, if any trivial name were neceflary 
to diftinguifli a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poffibly have been 
feledled for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali: 

Syn. TicBbildy Pur ant, Mocbdy St^hirayujb, 
VuLG. SemeL 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. S ANA : 

Syn. Sandpujbpicd, Gbant"dravd 
VuLG. San^ pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rufhv Crotalaria. 

4 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent; 
fhort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear traa*. Utpert^Ok, two, toc- 
ed, prefling the banner: Wr t~th, boar- 
form, concave, two-galhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below; fticathmg the 
keel, rather fhorter than it; pointed. 


Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callofities at the bafe, and with 
comprefled fides, moftly involving the other 
parts: a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 


in length, 

JCecl flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the frudlilication, very gib¬ 
bous below to receive the germ. 

St AM. Filaments ten, coalefced, cleft behind, 
two-parted below; alternately fliort with li¬ 
near furrowed eredt, and long with roundifh, 

anthers. 

Pi ST. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy. Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fbmewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fliort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 

% 

round-kidney-form, comprelTed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate^ lanced^ 
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paler beneath, keeled ; petiols very fhort; 
JlipuleSy minute, roundifli, villous. Stem 
ftriatexl. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity^ have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws 


of Menu. 

The retufe^leaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rheede by miftake calls Schama Pi{fpi^ is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rum PHI us had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal: but he fufpecled the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded die Creta^ 
laria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 


barL 


The yangal-san^ or a variety of the eatery Cro¬ 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenilh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: four-angled, and four- 

winged; leaves egged, obtule, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; jlipules^ 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture occafion varieties in the flower 
and fhidificadoQ. 
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■60. JaYANTi': , 

Syn. Tercarl, Nadeyt, Vatjayanttca 

VuL G. Jainti, Jdb't ; fome fay, Ararii. 




Rheede. Kedangu. 

Linn. 


Sejbi 


Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather bell^, five- 
cleft ; tootblets, awled, erecl, fubequal, more 

diftant on each fide of the awning ; penna- 

% 

nent. 

Cor. Boat-ioi^.. 

jiwnhtg very broad, rather longer than the 
.wings, inverfe-hearted, quite refleded fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging homlets, fronting the^perture of 
the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, ere^f, within the wings, firings ob¬ 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, spurred 
below, embracing the keel and the homlets 
of the awning. 

Keel compreffed, enclofing the frudlificatlon, in- 
fleSed nearly in a right angle, gafhed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St A M. Filaments fimple and nine-cleft, infleil- 
ed like the keel; the Jimple one, curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, roundifh. 

PisT. Germ comprefled, linear, cre£t as high 
^ the flexure of the filaments w ith vifible 
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partitions* Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, inflefted like the ftamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel¬ 
lucid. 

Per, L egume very long, flender, wreathed 

w’hen ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter¬ 
minated with a hard fliarp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidr\ey-fliaped, fmooth, 
flightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea¬ 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols; fleeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
wdth a double cur\"ature or line of beauty; 
jiowers fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackifh-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown; 
in fome with an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; viings yellow, of different (hades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preflibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it facrcd : 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga\ 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit: 
it has parts like an Hedyfarumy and the air 

of a Cytiftis. 

6i. Paea'^sa: 

Syn. Cins'ucay Parna^ Vatapodha* 

VuEG. Paldsy PIds, Dhdc* 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cae. Perianth belled, two-lIpped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked; under lip three^ 
cleft, downy; permanent* 

Cor. Boat-form. 


Owning reflefted, h 
fometimes, pointed, 
Wings lanced, afcendii 


downy 


half. 


two-parted 


Stam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, re¬ 


gularly curved 

Pist. 


.Anthers linear, eredt 


oblongifh, downy, 


finall, minutely 


ftai 


Stig^ 


Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefled. 


depending. 


finooth, oval-roundi£h 


apex of the pericarp. 
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Flowers raceme-fafcicled, Isirge, red, or French 
fcarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leajiets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhomboidal; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif- 
feifled ; brightly verdant. A perfect defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
la's a has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Faldfa is named with honour in the 
Vedas ^ in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Fldjfey 
by the vulgar, but properly Faldfi ; and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claffical 
appellation. A grove of Palujds was for- 
naerly the principal ornament of Crijhna-^ 
nagar^ where W’e ftill fre the trunk of an 
aged tree near fiK feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
defcriptions, feems allied to the hiijfoliaf 

62. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Cbirabilva^ hiadlamala^ Caraja* 

VuLG. Caranja. 

Rheede : Cararifchty S H. M. tab. 3* 
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Cal. Fetiantb one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 
five-ptoothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
rally infledled, with two callofities ^t its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fhorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

St AM. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth cjofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, ere< 3 :. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in¬ 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

p£a* Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round- 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundilh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awsting pale \ wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moftly 
two-paired; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 
fed, Ihort-petioled ; brownifh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common pettol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies. 

^3. Arjuna: 

Syn, Nadifarja^ Virataru^ Indradru^ Cacubba. 

VuLG. Jaral. 

Rheede. Adambce \ 4 H. M, tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausia? 

Koen. L agerstroemi a ? 


1. 2 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-lliap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; divifions^ coloured, with points 
refleifted. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; c/azvs fliort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil¬ 
lary fhorti£h, obfcurely conjoined in fix par¬ 
cels, one to each dircifion of the calyx; An^ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundilh, kidney- 

PiST. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longilh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, ere£l. Flowers vio¬ 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau¬ 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fliort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and finooth: I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with blolToms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of finall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

Syn. Vrujkddamy Vricjharuha^ yhoanticd. 
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VuLG. Banda, P erf dr a. Per afar a. 

Thefe names, like the Linncean^ are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum ? 

Cal. Spathes^ minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy; the two loweft larger; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the ne£tary. 

Nedlary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip fhorter, three-parted, with a polifhed 
honey-cup ; under lip, concave in the middle^ 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the bafe^ incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

Stam. Filaments very fhort, Jlntbcrs round, 
flattifii, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the nedlary. 

PiST. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fhort, adhering to the upper Jip. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule oblong.-conick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, aflBxcd to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at mofl feven-flowered: pedicels alter 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, trant 
parent; brown within, yellow-fpotted, Uppef 
lip of the neAary fnow-white; under lip, 
rich purple or light critufon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it feems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra¬ 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel; crifp, 
elaftick> vifeid internally. Leaves fheathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefliy, fword^ 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, finooth, flex¬ 
ible ; {hooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the higheft Amras and Bihas ; but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refcmbles 
the firfl and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguifhed by the 
trees, on which they moft commonly gro-rt-, 
this may in Sunjcfit be called Atncirovcntdii j 
and the name Baculavanda fliould be applied 
to the Lorantbus •, while the Vifeum of the 


Oak, I am told, is named Vanda fimply and 
tranl'cendently, the Vanddea^ or Oak, being 
held facred. 
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65. AmAlaci': 

SVN. I’ijbyap'bala^ Amrita^ Vayaftba. 

VOLO. 

Linn. Phyllanthos Emblicd 

66 . Gajapippali': 

Syn. Caripippalif Capibttlliy Colaballi^ Sriyast^ 
Vas'ira, Some add, Chavicd or Cbavya.^ but 
that is named, in the Amaracajh., as 1 diilinA 
plantj vulgarly Cbavtt or Cbdyi, 

VuLG.- Pippal-j'hancOy Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. CafnmoH Perianth foUr-leaVed; leaflet 
roundifh, concave; the two exterior, oppo- 
fite, fmaller} containing from eight to four¬ 
teen florets. Partial calyxy none. 

CoE. None. NeBary, many yellow glAnds 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

St AM. Filaments from eight to eighteen In 
each floret, conneffed by a fhort villous pedi¬ 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of i germ and flyle, wi¬ 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

C.\L. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyxy none 5 unlefr you ailume the 
corol. 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. Petals ere^ 
lance-linear, flefhv, covered rvithin, and ex- 
ternally with white hairs. Nectary^ yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi ST. oval. CA’lindrick, curved at 

the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

F/oicers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fliape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sanjcrit 
|iame of the plant; but as balh means a 
creeper^ and as the PIppaUjbanca is a tree 
perfeftly able to ftand without fupport, I 
fufpecl in feme degree the accuracy of his 
information; though I cannot account for 
his ufing a Sanferit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfeft mixed flower, to the twenty^ 
third clafs. 

67. Sacota ca ; 

Syn. 

Vui.G. Sy uro^ or Syaura, 

Koek. Rcugbleaved Tropais ? 
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MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, finall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow¬ 
erets. Partial four-parted; divtflons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afTume the calyx. 

St AM. Filammts moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefliy, rather coraprefTed, 
Ipreading over the divilions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou¬ 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted ; diviflons egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two final! 
braBs ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

CoR. None; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pi ST. roundilh. very (hort, cylin- 

drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, ^ooth, fome- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe«-egged, fome ob- 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoodier 
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and dark above. Berry ^ deep yellow. The 
Paridits having only obferved the male plant, 
infill that it bears no fhiit Female flowers 
axillarv, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vo LG. Bendy Gan Jar, Cat a, 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxe. Aromatick Andropogon. 

1 he root of this ufeful plant, which Ca li- 
DA s calls usira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe: 

Abhaya, Nalada, Sevya, Amrmdla, Jaldsaya, 
Lamajjacdy Laghulaya, AvaJdba, IJhtacdpaiba. 
It will be fufficient to remark, that yaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverijh beat ; for which pur- 
p-ife the root was brought by Gaotami to 
her pupil Sagontal'a: the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'bas 
cr Kbajkbasy are moll agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frelh ; and among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this climate, we may allign the firft rank 

to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 

# 

hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotteft air, by the means of water 
dalhed through them ; while the ftrong fouth- 
cm wind fpreads the fcent before it, and the 
quick ev.iporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never feen the frefh plant, 1 
guefled from the naftii in Van Rmeede, and 
from the thin Toots^ that it was the AJidtick 
Acorus; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh s 
has convinced me, that 1 was millaken. 

69. Sami': 

S Y N • Sa£lu-^f hala^ Siva, 

VuLG. Sden^ BdluL 
Linn. Farnejian MiMosa. 
n^horns double, white, black-pointed, ftipular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs; then in pairs from fourteen to flxteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhort peduncles; yellow^ 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. tVood^ extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brdbmens to kindle their 
lacred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge¬ 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fuffi- 
ciently dried. Gufn femi-pellucid. Leguftits 
rather fpindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, With twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds rOUndifh, cornprefTcd. The 
gum of this valuable plant Is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the NUotick of Arabian 
fpecies ; which the Arabs call Vmmudgbitdn, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perjians^ by 
An eafy corruption, Mugbildn^ 
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Samira means a fmall Sami’, but I cannot 
leam to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjdlu) fignifies bajhful, 
or fenfithe, and appears to he the word en¬ 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Ladrt: 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fwimming 
Mimosa, with fenjitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linnjeus, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dviarf 
^SCHYNOMENE ; which we frequently meet 
with in India.—Sec 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet LaJJdlu, is given by the Pandits to the 

Modeji Mimosa. 

70. Chandraca: 

Syn. dumdrapuppa, 

VuLG. Cb'bota Chdnd, or Moonlit. 

Rheede ; Sjouanna Amelpodi, 6 H. M. t. 47* 

Linn, Ophioxyldm. 

Cal. Perianth, five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ereft, permanent: divifions, egged, acutifh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor¬ 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
fiinnel-form. Border five-parted; divifions, 
inverfe-cgged, wreathed. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifh. Style ihread- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular peUucid bafe, or meBary, extremely 

vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often fingle, round- 
ilh, finooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattifh, or concave ; on the 
Other, convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. Brails minute, point¬ 

ed, coloured. Tu 6 e of the corol, light pur¬ 
ple; border^ fmall, milkwhite. Calyx^ firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Petto Is ^ nar¬ 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three¬ 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit; margins wavy. Few fhnibs in 
the world are more elegant than the Chandra^ 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is contrafted not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the ricli green 
berries^ which at the fame time embellilh the 
fafcicle: the mature berries are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants aflure me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aftift the Nacnla^ or 
ViVERR A Icbhermon^ in his battles with fer- 
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pents, its nine fynonyma have been fining 
together in the following diflich : 

JSidculi^ Surafd, Rdfnd, Sugandbd^ Gandba- 

ndculiy 

Ndculejhtd, Bhujangdcjln, Cb'batrica^ Su~ 
vabd, nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu¬ 
mon-plant is Rdfan, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply to 
the Ophioxylum ; fince it his a ftrong, and 

and Jjitb epi¬ 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the P^acula ; and the /eventb 
(according to the comment on the Amaracijb\ 
that it is offenfive to fnakes. It is aileited 
by fome, that the Rdfan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by othm, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias. 
From refped to Linnjeus, I leave this genus 
in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have, been able to 
difcover its male flowers; and it muft be 
confefled, that all the defcriptions of the 
Ophioxylum^ by Rumphics, Borman, and 
the great botanift himfelf, abound with erro-« 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 
fights. 


rather a fetid, odour; the fifth 
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PiPPALA : 


Syn. Bodbi-Jruma, Cbala-dald^ Cunjards anas^ 

Anwa^thfu 
VuLG. PippaL 

Linn. Holy Ficus : but the three following 
are alfo thought holy. Fruit fmall, round. 


illary 


Leaves heart¬ 


ed, fcalloped, glofly, daggered; petiols very 


long; whence it is calle 
tree with tremulous leaves. 


72. 

Syn. 


Udumbai^a ; 


Jantu-fbala^ Tajnyanga^ Hemadugdbdc^, 
VuLG. Dumber. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled, top-fhape, navejled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfeurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
l^eneath. Van Rheepe has changed the 
Sanferit name into Roembadqe : it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in thp 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p*hala ; 
and the Pandits compare it tp the Mundane 
^gg- 

Placsha: 


73 - 

Syn. 


Jatiy Parcatu 


VpLG. Pdeari^ Pdcar, 

llUN. /Ww* Ficifs eitron-leave4; but all four 

are Indian. 
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Fruit fefnie, fmall, moftly twin, crouded, 
whitiih. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
flender petiols* 

74. Vata: 

Syn. Nyagrodha^ Babupdt^ 

VuLG. Ber, 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and nohe peculiar to it. 


Fruit roundilh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feffile. Caiyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly obtufe, 

broadifh, moll entire, fetiols thick, fhort; 


branches radicating. 

The Sanfcrit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus Indica^ radicating branches, 

and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. V an 


name 


jifwsuCba to the Placjba^ which is never fo 


called. 

yj. CaracA: 

Syn. Bhaufr^i CFhatraca, 

VuLG. 


Linn. * Fungus Agarich 

This and the Phallus are the only 
which I have yet feen in India: the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fudh deteftadon, th^ 
Yam A, a legillator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of depsirted fpirits, declares ** thofe, who 
eat muflirooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground or growing On a tree, fully equal in 
guilt to the flayers of Brahmens^ and the moft 
‘‘ defpicable of all deadly finners.” 

76. Ta'l a : 

S y N. TCrtnarajan* 

VuLG. Palme^ra. 

Linn. Bokassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trina 
druma^ orgrafs trees. Van Rheede mentions 
the bluifti gelatinous, pellucid fubftance of the 
young feeds ^ which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extrafled from the tree, is the moft feducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices: 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Poubon 
water frefli from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne. From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 

were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'la: 

Syn. Ldngalin. 

VuLG. Ndrgil^ Ndrjil 
Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans^ little 
more needs be mentioned than the true Afiatick 
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name: the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refreihing, in 
Bengal^ as in the ifle of Hinzuan^ where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook¬ 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

Guva'CA: 


78. 
Syn. 

VULG. 

Linn. 


Ghania^ Puga, Cramuca, Capura» 
Supydri, 

Areca Catechu. 


The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav¬ 
ing been occafioned by a grofs error, it muft 
neceflariiy be changed i and Guvdca (hould be 
fubdituted in its place. The inlpillated juice 
of the Mimosa Cbadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cafby that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; and 
becauie it is chewed with thin dices of the 
XJdvegay or Areca^nnty a fpecies of this palm 
has been diftinguilhed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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The Perfian language is fich* melodious, and 
elegant j it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Afiaj and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expre^&ng 
with e<jual advantage the moft beautiful and 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem ftrange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language fhould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diffiifive 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produftions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufcript upon the (helves 
of our publick libraries, without a fingle ad¬ 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light j but if we confider the fubjeft with a 
proper attention, we (hall difcover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftrucl the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ¬ 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre¬ 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idle; 
fome deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underftand it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their illand, left coral 
and pearls upon any other fhore. 

Another obvious reafon for the ne2le£t of 

O 

the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are necelTary to be read before it 
can be perfcftly learned: the greater part of 
them are preferyed in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objeils of curiofity than as fources of 
information; and are admired, like the cha- 
raifters on a Chinefe fcrcen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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tlirough our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguilhed in an¬ 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of taAc and 

invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftru 61 ions from the ignorant, it ha^, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by tne 
learned themfelves; moft of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifin; like men who difeover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but inftead of learching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfclves with 
collefting fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, w'hich 
ought to be carefully diftinguiflied by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefeending to be 
ftopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
didlionaries; and though they deferve the 
praiies due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fhining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn¬ 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters inta difcredit, than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuftrate: few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft pleafure from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found Ibme miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be corrected, or fome efta«> 
bliflied reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
expreflion to be t^xplained, or fome deaf pafiage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moft refined tafte and the brighteft 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfift«it with 
their fpirit and genius: fo that the ftate of 
letters feems to be divided into two claftes, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
tafte who have no learning* 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
pafiage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to bis 
other acquifitions, we (hould by this time have 
fecn the poems and hiftories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 

of them would have been unneceffary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flourifh moft 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moft 
Alining periods in the annals of-literature are 
tbe reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofe teftimony every king, ftatcf- 
man, and hero muft expeft the cenfure or ap¬ 
probation of pofterity. In the old ftates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a finglc 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moft other nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies, in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whofe works rem'ain to the prefent 
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ase the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus proteded, brought 
their compofition to a degree of pcrfcdlion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepeft fliade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts j 
and even the Turkiih Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo- 
fence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perftition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to Ihine with 
equal fplendour; and though fome flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it feems to 


have been gradually decaying for the lafl: cen¬ 
tury: it grows very faint in Italy; it feems 
wholly extinguifhed in France ; and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con¬ 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro¬ 


per influence. 

The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiftent with the dignity of their fortunes) 
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and fhould be left to thofe who toll In a lower 
fphere of life : but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know-' 
ledge, and in converfing with the great ftatef- 
men, orators, and philofophere of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fb little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be cxpecfted for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidcred as in¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftruSion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalift muft certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardfhips. Gentius, 
who publiflied a beautiful Perfian work called 
The Bed of Rofes^ with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfcurely.in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eailern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projects with 
that view, but had not the fupport and aflift- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninlki immortalized and ruined 
him: his diftionary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moft laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any Angle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, and of raifing a new prefs for the oriental 
characflers. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry; he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcanv, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
in<y munificence which always diftinguilhed the 

race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was referved to be the protedor 

of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
gleded, and the caufes of that negleft were fo 
various, we could not have expeded that any 
flight power would rou2e the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : intereft was the rr.agick wand which 
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brought them all within one circle; interefl: 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thole revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perlian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated cm-* 
pire, which, by the flourifliing Hate of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englifli nation a moll extenlive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedtion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protedlion they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfadled in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments ; the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difeovered, that 
they mull: apply themfelvcs to the lludy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
of parts and tafte. who refided in Bengal, hav^ 
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amufed 


the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftorics of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of. the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge muft be very circum- 
fcribed and imperfeft. The languages of Afia 
will now, perhaps, be ftudied with uncommon 
ardi urj they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inftruftive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries wiU be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na- 


limits 


tions will uc ^ j j 1 

o»r knowledge will be no lefs extended than 

the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to faciHtate the progrefs 

of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 

order the following inftrudions for the Perlian 

language, which I had colleded feveral years 

acno; but I would not prefent my grammar to 

tL publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 

improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 

lav down the cleareft and moft accurate rules, 
which I have illuftrated by fekar examples 
from the moft elegant writers; I have care 

compared my work with every compofition of 

the fame nature that has fallen into my hands, 
and though on lo general a fubjea: 1 mu av 
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made feveral obfervations which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the dilpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufficiently diftinguifli it 
as an original produftion. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any eflfential miftakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very fliort of perfection, which feems to with¬ 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its puriiier 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfh and affeCted terms of art 
which render moft didaCtick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge; 
I have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubjeds which have already been I'o ele¬ 
gantly difcuflTed by the moft judicious philoib- 
pher*, the moft learned divine-f-, and the moli 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age. 

It was my firll defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hiftory of the Perfian language from the 

* See Hermes. 

T A n.crt IntrciiiiAion to Englifli Grammar. 

X The grammar prcdxed to the Di^onary of the EngUfh Lan* 
guage. 
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dme of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex¬ 
tracted from the claffical writers of Perfia; but 
as thole additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, 1 thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate % olume, which the publick may 
expeft in the courfe of the enfuing winter. 1 
have made a large colledlion of materials for a 
general hiltory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
call m nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if niy more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the ii^^nal marks of kmdnefs and attention, 
which 1 have received from many learned and 
noble perlons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colledlion of Perfian manu- 
feripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from w hich many of the beft examples in the 
follow'ing grammar are extradled. A very 
learned Profeflbr f at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


* Sec ’V.e 
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Itiiiorv of tU- Vafa,, Unguagf, a Dc/criplion of Afa, 
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which lo eminently diftinguifti him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerlity have conferred the higheft 
favours on mcj of which I (hall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confefling that I am indebted to a foreign no¬ 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perfian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Afiaticks was owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he dill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perlian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may expeit from it. 
When the ftudent can read the charafters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pfonunciatioa 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thcfe that deviate from the Common form, 
as they will be infenlibly learned in a fhort 
courfe of reading. By tins time he wdll finJ a 
diftionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, whea I alTert from a long exoericnce, : ..t. 


* Baron He vsi}. •. 
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whoever pofleffes the admirable work of Me- 
ninfld, will have no occafion for any other dic¬ 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro¬ 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paflages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules 5 in the 
mean time he muft not negleft to converfe with 
his living inftruftor, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of common difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objedfs, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the didtionary; and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de- 
fedtive, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 
imperfedly by the ear, and rtiany words are 

fpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan or Bed of Rofes, a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe; the manufcripts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flourilhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
fhort and eafy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadtnefs ; let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
liftance of the grammar and didlionary •, let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranllation with 
the original, and eorredt its faults according to 
that model* This is the exercife fo often re¬ 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he defires to imi¬ 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure* 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read fome elegant hiftory or poem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colleftion of tales and fables called 
Anvah by Auflein Vaez, furnamed Cafliefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pih 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hoCir he may define 
his Munlhi or writer to tranfcribe a fedfion from 
the Guliftan, or a fable of Cafhefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfedly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contrailions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians; he muft not 
be difeouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the charafters are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points,''and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words; but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na¬ 
tive tongue j and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfedt knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in charaders 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In ftiort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defircs to diftinguiffi himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene¬ 
ral purport of a compofltion, but even the 
erraces and ornaments of it, he muft ncceflanly 

Team the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo lingular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftinct from each other in exprcllion and idiom, 
but perfedlly united in ienfe and conftrudtion. 
This mull: appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fomc idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the w ords 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period. 
The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
the nature of things^ which calls us to duty 
by commanding, deters us from fin by for- 
bidding^ but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englifli to be connedled in the following 
fentence, ‘‘ T/je true lex is redla ratio, conform^ 
able naturae, which by comfnanding vocet ad 
officium, by forbidding a fraude deterreat.” 


A knowledge of thefe two languages will b# 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
rlack, and Ethiopean tongues are di^ledts of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it a^ 
the lonick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains lb great a number of 
perfian words, that I was able with very little 


• See Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. III 


p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranHated into that idiom; the Turkifli contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined* that 
the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts: in fliort, there is fcarcC a, 
country in Afia or Ainca, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Pertan, and Turkifh, 
mav not travel with fatisfadtion, or tranfa6l the 
moft important affairs with advantage and fe- 

curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per- 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina,. 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
i.ng ; but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pidlure of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfcure 
ftatcs have rifcn to glory, and the moft fiounffi- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decayJ the philofo 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all it^ various appearances, from the rudeft m 
the moft cultivated ftate: and the man of taue 
will undoubtedly be pleafeJ to unlock the ores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant fancy*. 

♦ My profeffional ftudies having wholly engaged my attention, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, as far as poffible, the very traces of it from my memoiy, I 
committed the conduct and revifal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and the coropofition of the Index to Mr. Hichardlbo, in whole (kill 
I have a perfect conffdence, and from whofe application to the 
eaftern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 

fmall advantage. 
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OF THE 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


OF LETTERS. 


The learner is fuppofed to be acquaintec 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their characters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrfian letters. 

IV. III. II. h 

Finals. Initials and Mbdials, 

Connected. Unconnected- Connected. Unconoe^ed* 
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Finals. Initials and Medials. 

Connefied. Uneonneaei Conneaed. UiKOimeaed. 
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IV. HI. 

Finals. 

ConncAed. Unconnc^cd- 


Mim. 

r 

r 

Nun. 



Vau. 



Ha. 

A 

» O 

Ya. 

(-5 
• « 

•• 





Initials and Medials. 

Conneaed. Unconn^aed. 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let¬ 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are conne^ed with a preceding letter j as 

Mohammed. Every letter (hould be 
connected with that which follows it, except 
theie feven; I alif, dal, O zal, ^ ra, ^ za, Jf 
^a, and « vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
berk a leaf^ daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfect pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moll remarkable of 

them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 

firft confonants lince their found is 

♦ 

exadly the fame as our and /, in the words 
bar^ peer^ and too, which would be written in 



This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fame found with a qm 
or s, as Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been reje^d fi-om the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconvenicncci 
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bat it is ufefiil in (howing the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, of never, ufed in any that are 
not Aiabick. The fame may be obfcrv^ of 
the following letters, — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

which rarely occur in words originally Perfian. 



z 

_ is a very ftrong aljpirate, and may be ex- 

prefled in our charafiers by a double A, as 
hh41 a condition. 


t 

' is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the German cb ; but the Perfians pronounce 
it left harflily than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before o, or u in the Tufoan dia¬ 
lect, as chan a lord, which a Florentine 

would pronounce like can. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneouQy written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is 
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neither the cbam, as our travellers call him, nor 
the ban, as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an afpirate on the firft letter. 


O anfwers exactly to our d in deer 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce db, 
has in Perfian the found of j z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and ^ guzeftjten to pafsx It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick. words; though it fometimra 

occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media, fo callc*d from 
.til azar, an old word for fre, -becaufe foe 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built theif temples in that province. 

J 

j and the three liquids J j. o pronounced 
exactly like our r, /, m, n; as aram rejl, 
a) 141 eh ^ tulip, a ferpent, 

bread. But before a v ^ ° *’ 

as kuinbed a tower, a'obef 

grit. 

J has the found of our s, as^ljAl^ lalehzSr a 
bed of tulips. 
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This letter has the found of our f in the 
words fler:furey treafure\ and correfponds pre- 
cLfely with the foft g of the French in gens^ or 
their / in jour. It may be expreffed in our cha- 
raaers by %h^ as zhilch dew ; for it has the 
fame relation to z whichy^ has to s. 

and 

^ and are our s and Jh, as ^ij<*** Se¬ 
lim fhah king Selim, 



Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let¬ 
ters. differs little from ^ as Sad- 

dar the name of a Perfian book ; and has nearly 
the fame found with as ejfence ; a 

word often uled in Englifti, fince our conne6tion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of refes. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters c. and la fufficieatly prove, and 

y differ very little from J; but they are pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, and may be exprefled 
by zZy as Nezzami the name of a poet ; 

Khezzar the name of a prophet in tjie 
-ajtern romances. 
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t 6 

Thefe two letters are extremely harfli in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of c* 

favs Meninlki# eji -yox 'oituli matrem vocantis\ 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara¬ 
bians', ^ fountain. Sometimes it has a 

found like our o, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, otr perfume. As to d it is com¬ 

monly pronounced in Perlia like our hard gb in 
the word ghof, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 


has the found of fin fall, as Jli an omen. 




? is another harfo Arabick letter, but in 


Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman the 


province of Car manic-, 
tain in the Oriental tales. 




f 



Wh en tiX" has three points above it, the Per- 
Cans give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
r >Ud*jJ^gulilhan a bed of rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
foripts; fo that the didindlion between f 
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K^^S'rofe 


gulab 


J (* o 

See the remark on _j Thefe letters are the II- 

quids /, TTiy w, r. 


z 

2 is a flight afpiration, and is often redun¬ 
dant, as jU behk the fpring, which is pro- 
nounced llinoft like bear; Herat a city in 

(be pfovincc of Comjiin^ which the Greeks call 
Aria: 5 therefore is the h of the French in 
honnetCy whence came our honejl without an af¬ 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as dS' ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian ckc 

which. 


OF VOWELS, 

The long vowels I j and may be 

pronounced as d, Oy ee^ in the words cally Jlolcy 

feedy as khan d lordy t)ra to htnty 

neez dlfo\ but the (hert vowels are exprefled by 
finall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as as ba or be, ^ 
be or bi, bo or bu; thus, 


VOL. III. 


o 
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I 




V. 


• S- 4 • 

f" ^ \J ^ 

•'' - *• ^ ^ 


^ o-> 0^0^^ 

it eT j ^^! 


j 



i .1 


li ( 



-> c - c - ^ c 

« cXo 


• » 







P'gher an turki Shirazi bcdeft arcd dili mara 
Bekhali hinduifh bakfliem Samarcand u Bok* 
harara. 

The mark ^ placed above a confonant (hows 


€ 


(^eXo 


which fyllablcs is lliort, the fccond and third 
long by politicn, and the laft long by nature: 
but this belongs to the profody. Thefe (hort 
vowels are very feldom written in the Perlian 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
llkcwife ufually fuppreffed except Medda 
Hamza % and Teftididthe two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
aun: Hainza lupplies the place of in 
wcids that end in ^; It therefore fbmetimes re- 

orff -nts the article, as aueU naifie'i d book, or 


denotes the former of two fubdantives, as c 



- > % 




# 


marks the li'cond perfon lingular in tlie ccin- 
pound preterite of a verb, as dadrV, whic.i 
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given* Tcflidid fhews a conlbnant to be doubled. 


as 5 J:? turreh a lock of katr* 


The omillion of the fhort vowels will at firft 
perplex the ftudent; lince many w'ords that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif* 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exacfl pronunciation of every word from a na- 
tive, he may give every Ihort vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun^ bird^ mother^ which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fity brd^ 
mtbr y thus the Perfian word cXj bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau 4 and Ya are often ufed as confo- 


nants, like our v andy; thus, Van a toven 
in Armenia j juvan jireenisy gtovajiCy young; 


Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy ; iblOeL Khodayar, a proper 
name fignifying the friend of God. 4 before 1 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charadlers with tolerable fluency; which he will 

foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 

% 

in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englidi 
letters, and reftoring them after a fliort interval 
to their proper chaniders by the help of the al- 
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phabct. I ihall clofe this fcdion with a piece 
of Pcrfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charadtcrs:. it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranflation of it (hall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

jO a/ 9 <^ 

#» 

Bcdeh fakee mei bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi ruenabad va gulghflieti mufcllara. 



Fu<»an kein lulian fhokhi Ihiringari fhehra- 

O 

ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dll ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 

b^j 
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Ze cftiki natemami tna jemali yan muftag- 

nift 

Beib u rcng u kU\ u khatt che hajet ruyi 
zibara. 



Hadis az mutreb u inei gu va razi dchri 
k^mter j u 

Ke kes nekftiud u nekrtiaied bchikmet cin 
moammara. 



Men a 2 an hufni ruzafzun ke yofpf dafhti 
dane{);em 

Kc €flik ez perdei ifmet berun ared zuleik- 
hara. 
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Nasihet goflii kun iana ke az jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 



Bcdetn gufci va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufu 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibed lebi l^i fhckerkhara. 



Lu 




Gazcl gufti va durr fafti bea va khofh buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to afflianed felek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimcn of Perfian writing the learn¬ 
er will obfervc a few combinaticns of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as J 1am- 
elif, compounded of I and I in the word 

mofella: but the moft ufual combinations 

are formed with _ » ^ ~ which have the fin- 

V Cl Cl C 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let- 
fers to rife above the line, as nakcheer. 
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) 

nakhara. 


C* 


that precede ^ in are 


tas-hcch. The letters 
.lib fomctlmes railed. 



The Arabick charaders, Lke thofe of tlic 
Europeans, are written in a variety ot dittcrc''!t 
hands; but the moil common of them are tire 

Nifkhi, the Talik, or 

Shekeileh, or broken. Our 
books are printed in the Nillchi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as moft Perlran 
and Turkifli hilfories, are written in it; but the 
Perlians write their poetical works in the Ta¬ 
lik, which anfwers to the moft elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfedly, or even to infert the dia¬ 
critical points; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, muft be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 

A fnecimen of thefc different forms 


manner. 


of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafure 
a great refemblance between the Perfiaii and 
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Englifli languages, in the facility and limplicity 
of their form and conftruction; the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina¬ 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedtives: all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have dif¬ 
ferent nanaes, as 



a g/r/, or are diftinguiflied by the words J ner 


male, and jOU made female\ as 


• • 



(heeri 




ner a lion, s OU flieeri made a lionefs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having # 
added to it, as mafhuk a friend, ami¬ 
cus, malhuka a mijtrefs, arnica, as in 

this verfe: 


Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my hand} 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it’neuter, and change the final g into uyj 
thus nimet a benefit is written c^yaJ: and 
almoft all the Perfian nouns ending in uy, which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs. 
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OF CASES. 

The Perlian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add¬ 
ing the fyllable jj to the noOiinative in both 
numbers^ and anfwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan¬ 


guages; as. 



Nominative 


itive and Acc. m 

or the child^ 


j pufer a child. 



When the accufative is afed indefinitely, the 
fyllable \j is omitted, as gul chtden 

to gather a flower y that is, any flower \ but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as ^gulra chid he gathered 

the flowery that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or fhort e (^) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of T*artaryy 


which mull be read mulhke Khoten. The 
lame rule mull be obferved before a pronoun 




mTUOU.- 




• ♦ 



fliemlhire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firll 
word ends in I or a the letter is affixed tf^ 



soi 
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it; as Lib paftia a bajha, paftiai 

Moufel tke hajha of Moufel. mivaha 

fruitSy mivaliai fliireen foeet 

fruits: if nouns ending in « come before other 
nouns or adjetftives, the mark Hamza ^ is added 

to them, as cheihmei hey van 


tbe fountain of life. 

The other cafos are exprefled for the mod: 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be- 
fore the nominative, as 



The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe, 
by adding f to the nominative, as fakia O 
cup-bearefy l^Li fhaha O king', thus Sadi ufe 

bulbula as the vocative of bulbul a 
nightingale. 



Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpriog; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 


Ifov> 


particle ^ 
b; as 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feldom ufcd by the 

moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex¬ 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin • 

JsJ^gul a rofe^ rofa. 


Singular. 


Nom. ^ rofe^ T 
Gen. V-T of a rofe 


Dat 

Acc. 


I to a rofe, rofe. 
I JLf the rofe, rofam 



Voc. Jo ^ r - rr.r. 

^ ^ O rofe, o rola 


Poet. .Xj 
A bL' from a rofe, resa. 


PluraL 



Singular, 

Nom. and Gen. J>J^ a nightingale. 
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Dat* and Acc. Ij^Jb to a tugbtingole. 

Voc. <Jk-^ C^' (Poet XJLf) O rnghtingdU. 
Abl. from a mgbtingtJe. 


Plural. 

Nc»n. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. to nightingales. 

Voc. ® nightingales. 

Abl. fr^m nightingates. 



Boy, bring the wine, for the feafbn of the role 
approaches; let us again break our vows 
repentance in the midft of the rola. 
Hafiz, thou defireft, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the role : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper o£ the 
rofe-garden walks! 


fhall in this manner auote a few Perfian 


examples of the principal 


grammar 


fubjeA naturally barren and un* 
plealant} will ferve as a fpecimen of the orien- 


'Z O 


f05 
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tal ftyle; and will be more eafily retained in the 
m'’*nory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

N 

Our article a is fupplied in Perlian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which reftrains it to 

the finffular number; as a fngle 

rofii 

* 

One .noming I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 

ni^tingale ftruck my ear. 

Without this termination gnl would 

fignify rofes or /ewerr colleflively, as 

jyjSs* ^yUo j 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

* 

When a noun ends in 9 the idea of utiity is 

expiefled by the mark Hamza, as cheib- 

mei a Jngle fountain. 

OF NUMBERS. 

Piom the two examples in a preceding fedion 
it a{^>eafs dial the Perlian plural is formed by 
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adding ^1 or to the lingular: but thefe ter¬ 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrar)" thev are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. The names of ani¬ 
mals form their plural in ,^1, as 

pelenk a tyger. 



O'- 


gurkan ti'ohes. 


m’jCJU pelenkan tygers. 


O 


but words 
make their 
ble as 


which fignify things without life 
plurals by the addition of the fylla- 


jLi bal a Ziing. 

fahil a foore. 

1 ^L» balha rcings, 

fihilha Jhores. 


Cotli thefe plurals occur in the following elc 

eani JiftiLh, 









The night is dark; the fear of the weaves opprefs 
u>,and the whirlpool is dreadful! How ihould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the ftiores, 
know' the iniferv of our fituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
thefe rules: the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in (^1, as 



• • 




miitur d cdiftcly w muturiia <yi(l (^l 
fhuturan camels \ and on the other fide the 
PS of things fometimes have plurals in 


as leb a ///, (^LJ leban lips. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
plurals in as ljl<^ dana a learned fnan^ 

danayan learned men*, 

in 5 are made plural by changing the laft letter 

peche an infanty ^IX:^ 



into (mLn as 
pechegan infants; and fometimes by adding 
^L> as a feparate fyllable; thus, eXXty ferifhtc 

an angel, (mL> ^ feriflite gan angels. 


If the name of a thing ends in 




the final 


letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble as aJlck khane a houfe, khanha houfes. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 

v^l 


or m 



if the lingular has a final 


Sin 2 :ular. 

ntiwazilh a favour, 
kalat a cajlle. 

Plural, 
niiwazi 

kalajat cajlks. 


uiat favours. 
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But thcfc muft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
\vhich hive ruined -the empire of the Perfians, 
have be^un to deftrov even the beautiful fim- 
plicity of their language. 

It muil not be omitted, that the Arab ick 


fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perfiau nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as aib c vice^ 

aibha and avaib vices*, kalah 

A. ^ 


ajlle, LjxJli’ kalaha and kalaa cajlh 


nayib a viceroy, plur. 
our countrymen have roiftaken i 


nabob 


number, and fay very improperly a 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impoffibility of learning the Perlian 
language accurately without a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will pemfe witli attention 
the Arabick gramniar of Erpenius * Bcfoi^je 
attemots to tranflate a Perlian manulcriot. 


♦ There are two fine elitions of this grammar, the firfi pub!^^hc<^ 
by the very learned GoIiu>, and the fecood by the late Albert SebuU 
tens; both Ihtle Oricntalii'ts have add^d a number of Arabick odes 
aud elegies, which they have explained in cxcciicnl notes: but thew 
editions are fcaroe^ and Meoinfki bas minted in Lis giammar the 
fabTtance of En -enius, with many new remarks. 
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OF ADJECTIVES* 

The Pcrfian adjedlives adinit of no variation^ 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fii- 

perlative by adding as 


khub 




khubterin fairejl. 


khubter fairer^ 


Our than after a comparative is expreficd by 
the prepofition Jl az, as 


Jo Ol^*M 


The brightneis of thy &ce is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 

face is brightef 
tha n it; the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
ihape is nv>fe graceful than the cyprefs. 

An adjedive is ibmetimes ufed fubftantively, 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 

▼OL* III. p 


Tne moon is bright, but thy 
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ieftive, the fyllables and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 

a ■ V 


at the end of it, as 


nejl man', oblique fahibdilra; pk 

fahibdilan, oblique I 

hibdilanra; as 


(j'J ^y.- 

^J^£=sL^ O tX^A.w' ( ci^sr** 

The damfcls with faces like angels are dejefted 
at the fight of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jellamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefc which fol¬ 
low} 


men /. 

Sing. men I. 
Plur. U ma tvv. 

Obi. Iniera me. 

jlUc mara us. 


^ to Thou. 
Sing.^‘ to thou, 

Plur. Uji Ihuma you or ye. 
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Obi. I ^ tura thee. 

Ijljji {hxxmzrkyoui 


*1 o He, 

Sing, jt o be, Jhe, or iti 
Plur. 

ObL \jji ora him, her, or it. 

iflianra tbemi 

The poets often ufe (^Li» for qLsoI, as 



I went, and bruiled their helnlets; I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


After a prepofition «l is often changed into 
or • or (Cjl oe, as 

J 

When the king of the world Ihowed his face, 
the general kiffed the ground, and advanced 
beft)re him. Ferduji, 

Sometimes after the prepofition in, the 
Ibtter is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
yfXt bcdo for jU beo in it', the fame may be 
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obferved of i^lcX; bedia for bein in t6af, 

{-yMXi bedeen for in this*. 

The pofTeflives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diftinguifhed 
their fubftantives; as 


by being added to 


Sing. Jo dili men wy heart, 

O’ Jo dili to thy heart, 

(Sj ° ^ ^ heart, 

Plur. t« (^1^0 dilhai ma our hearts, 

(^1^0 dilhai lhamayo«r hearts. 

Poet, 

(_^l^O dilhai ifti^n /ifzr hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often exprefled in the fingular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em» o et» and 

elh, and after an I or * by J am» t:i»l at, and 

afh: but after nouns ending in I elif or 
vau the letter (C ya is inferted before the finals 

o as 

Jo dilem tty heart, 

CxJO dilet thy heart, 

dilelh his or her heart. 


the (ame motife the oU Eomaiis 


z du> many wofds followed hy a-TOwd; thus Hoiaoo».if W6 
adopt the readiDg of Muretus^ ufes tibid for tUL 
Omne aede diem tibid illoiifle fopiemiiiii* 
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J jamex am my robe, 

ot jdmei at thy robe, 

I L«bk. jamei afh bis or be 
muim ny bair, 

muit tby bair, 
mui{h bis or ber bair. 







In poetry* and fometimes in proie* the oblique 
cales of the peiibnal pronouns are alio ezprefled 
by ^ o and as 

Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaven* preferve it from decay. 

Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fcntence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun ^ 
it is added to J U J; fo in the following diftich, 
ysD the dative of ^ tboUy is placed after the 
conj un^on gher if. 




J 



Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the maftei 
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of the feaft orders tbec'y for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 


Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf arc 
expreffed in Perfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexesj as 


Nom. or 




or (j^y4 



thus we n^ay ufe 


y thM- 




f I here ufe Jeff their feha iofiead of tbocormpted 
wofds hia^ff^ and tiemjik^ ; in which f am jnfiificd Igr the 
^othority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of Elisabeth: 
Ji^ feemi to ha^e been originally a noon, and was, perhaps^ a fy- 
nonymoos word for Joul; according to Locke’s definition of H, 
Se^ is that confeioos thinking thing, which is fettfible or cooicions 
of pleafore and pain, equable of happinefs and :** if 
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CiyL is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to every 
perfon of a verb, as 


Singular. 

*3^ ipfe vent. 

<^tXeT ipfe ventj} i. 

tx4T 4^ ipfi 


Plural. 

wtXcT O^ ipf venimus. 

OSjtX*T ipf venifis. 

cXJtXoT ipf venerunt. 

The word feems to be redundant in the 

following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


(Sf^ o' J/* 



• • 



^ 0 ^ 


Ci\ 



• • 



Doft thou know tvhat the early nightingale faid 
to me ? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 


When 1 ^ 4 :^ is ufcd as a pronoun poflRjflive, it 
anfwcrs to the Greek <reeupi{, and fignifies wy, 
t£y, our, your, bis or ber, and tbeir, according to 


obfervation be juft, the Arabs have exa£Uy the fame idiom, for their 


foul, anfwcrs precifcly to our fclf, as 

a boy threw hUfelf into a river.’* 
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the perfon and number of the principal verb in 


this 






fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can truft the lecret of 
my afHi^ed heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns are the fol* 


lowing; 


Sing, this. 

Plur. qUjI tbefe, 
or ^ajI 

Oblique cafes, 1^1 

or 

I that 9 

m 

Sing, I that. 

Plur. thofe, 
or jLgjT ^ 
Oblique cafes, t J I 


lyu I 

or 

When een is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as imflieb to~nigbt% 

oJj<A aUI 

^lojo tX^I 

Heaven! how great is my happinefs this night! 
for this night my beloved is come, unexpect¬ 
edly ! 

I inaruz to-day, 

hj 

This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
feaft of fpring; this day my heart obtains 

♦* its defires, and fortune is favourable.” 

The words ^jT and ;JT j\ prefixed to pronouns 
ferjonal, change them into pojfejftves, and arc 
read with a fliort vowel, am to or e% ani to, i. e. 
thine, as 

cXm I (^1 x k ^z a oL* 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns ^£sa ke and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfon^ 
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atyl the latter to things: in the oblique caies of 
tbeie pronouns the final « is abforbed befbi^ 
the fyUable as 


Noni> who. 

wbicb. 

Obi. whom. 

f ^ wbicb. 

1 




O heaven! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
incftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek llk^ moon, and a forehead like 

Venus ? 


kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 

r 


J J 





We are fond of wine, uranton, diflblute, and 
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with rolling eyes; but who is there in this 
city that has not the lame vices? 

Our foever is exprefled in Perfian by^^or 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

and xvbofoever. 

^ and TjubotJocvcT • 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have aftive and neuter verbs 
like other nations ; but many of their verbs 
have both an aaive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftruaion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe; the imperative, 
the aorift, and the preterit e ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles ^ 

and (|d>, or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be, and to be willing. The 

pafllve voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive to the participle pre¬ 
terite of the aaive; tt was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft be here 
exhibited, and muff be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the aaive verbs. 


to be. 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very ea(y, and muft be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 



Plur. wi we are. 

Ool ye are. 

OJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jeftives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial ! elifj as with pronouns, 

Sing. ^ ego 

tile eji. 

Plur. wU nosfumiis. 

ejlts. 

• • ^ 

Hit 

With adjea ives, 

.Oli I eim glad. 

thou art glad, 
he Is glad. 
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Vie are glad. 

Ok^lM you are glad. 
tXitiU. they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixbg aJ or 
jj, as aJ / AOT nott &c. but aJ is com¬ 
monly written 0 \***aj there is noty as 

of vJuix ^\J 


“ The path of love is a path to which there is 
** no end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz. 


Second Prefent from the defedive to he. 

Sing. 1 am. 



thou art 


be is. 


Plur. 



we are. 


you are. 
they are. 


Sing, 


Preterite. 
I was. 


he was. 
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Plur. 


w •were. 

cXj(^ you •were. 
JJc^ t}^ •were. 

Preterite Imperfeft* 






&c. 


Compound Preterite* 
Sing. J ^ave been. 

^ 9cS^ or thou h‘^ 


^y 


has 


Plur. wl 5t^ "voe have been. 

Oo\ sc^ you h<pse been. 
OJl 9cW they have been. 

Preterpluperfefl. 

Sing. i been. 

(^<Jgji thm hadst bet 
vXm he had been. 

Plur. had been. 

cXkJom been. 

.jjjsjj, had been. 

Future. 

Sing, ^ 

he •will be. 
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Plur. 

“iw// be. 
Imperative. 

Sing, or Moa. 

cXmU or tilj let him be. 
• • 

Plur. be, 

OJmU let them be. 



Subjunftive or Aorift. 


Sing 


^y. 


I be. 


Plur. 


. ^4 >Li or-t,^^ thou beest 
• • 

cXimIj or be. 


or ^ 


w be. 


cX^b or cX^ ^0a be. 
cXajmIj or be. 

Potential. 


Sing, 



I •would be. 


Plur. 



thou "wouldst be. 
<4-^y he would be. 

we would be. 

you would be. 
(^tXJt^ they would be. 

Future Subjunctive. 
Sing, ^b /Jball have been. 
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Li fi^jj thou Jbalt have been, 

cXtiiij he Jball have been» 
Plur. toe Jhall have been. 

cX^L; 9 ^^ fioU have been. 
tXJS-ilj they Jhall have been. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, (jtW by contradion C^jj to i 


to have 


Participles 


Lib being. 




been* 


to be, 


uled in fbrnung the Paffive Voice. 


Sing 


Indicative Prefent, 

art. 






Plur, 


he is. 


•we are. 


are. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


tX^ they arc, 

• • 

Preterite. 

vjgi I was. 

(COJu thou wast. 

• • 

tXi be was. 

we were. 

cXOm4 you were. 
OJcXm th^ were. 
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Preterite Imperfeii.. 









6cc. 


Compound Preterite. 


Sing. ^1 8cX.il / iave been, 

(^1 8<-Xiii or 8tX.il tbott hast been 
• * 

I 8<Xiii he has been. 


Plur. 8tX.i' 

cXjI 8<Xiii 

cXji ziyJit they have been. 

Preterpluperfeft. 
Sing. 8tXiii I had been. 


'4-^y 


Odu thou hadst been. 


Plur. 


Csyi zOdit he bad been. 


cXii ive had been. 


cXjt^ 8tXij you had been. 
cXjcW stXiii they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. cXiii h mil be. 

tXiii thou vsilt be. 


Odit cX^I he mil be. 


Plur. cXiii 



•we mil be. 


cXmi cX^I^ you will be. 



Odii cXX^I they will be. 



In^rativCi 


Sing. be thou. 


Cs 




let him be. 


VOL, ttt. 
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Plur. let us be, 

let them be. 

Subjimdlve, or Aorift. 

Sin^. I be. 

(S^ beest. 

• • 

be be. 

Plur. "ii'e be.' 

you be. 
they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be. been. 



Participles. 

being. gO^ having been, 

or to be willing. 

Aorift, 


ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 

Sing. I 

thou wilt. 

cX^I^ he will. 

I^ur. we will. 

you will, 
they will. 

The other tenfes are formed hkit tbofe of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyfis df 
all the tenfes of a Perfian vcrb> and to (how in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabick mafdar or Mr fource. 

All regular infinitives end in as 

to arrivej (^cX^Li to grieve^ • 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
byrejedling ^ from the infinitive, he ar^ 

rivedy tXJ U be grievedy J he feared. 



I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the gar 
den? or is a caravan of mulk coming fron 
Khoten ? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfc is ottca 


redundant, as 

mantUy and departed. 




be took the 


From the preterite is formed the imperfec 


^enfe by prefixing the particles 



or 


•» 



as 


or oe •was arriving. 

In the third p^rfons the imperfec ten£; is 

o X 


A grammar or T^i 



r mctime* rxprcflcd by adiiing to the pre¬ 
terite, as JoJU A/ 

wrt grjrttnj; thtt liwtn is *ery CMnnsMi 

in proiic, as 



“ They were immr-rfrd in pl< afurr and delight, 
“ and were conftantly lirtcn*ng to the mc- 
“ lodv of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 


The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of tlic part tenfe forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as - 

V / ■ • 

or 'JTiuU grtV'.r, 


^r/r.v; fo Fcrdufi in a lovc-fong. 



. • 

** If I could fleep one night on thy bofom, 1 
“ fhould feem to touch the iTy with my cx- 

“ alted head.” 


and Hahz, 

CijJ 

^ J* Kj^y. ^^y 

^ 3i 

Kcfc-* 
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** Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mulk-bags of China, would be 
** fweet indeed if their fcent proceeded from 
fweetnefs of temper.” * 


The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing ^ into 5, as 
riveJ, fprinkledi from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and are 

made feveral compound tenles, and the pafiive 
voice; as I have fprinkled, 

I had fprinkled^ JiXj / jhall 

have fprinkledf j Jypib / ivas fprinkled. 



We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcififus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 

elegant writers to conneft the members of a 

« 

fentence, and to fuf^hd the fenfe till the clofe 

of a long period: in poetry it fometimea is ufed 

like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as ia 
this fine couplet; 
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<( 


The brightncfs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
“ fcures the light of the moon; the cheek* 
“ of the young cup-bearers fteal the fplen^ 

“ dour of tne fun.” 


Jn the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every difticb ends with the word for 
he Jiruck. 

In compofition the infinitive is contraftcd by 
rejedling as be-, fo Hafiz. 



The breath of the weft cm gale will foon {hod 
mulk around; the old world will again be 

yeung 


This ihort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
T^rfonal verbs, as p‘>Jhble to iioi 

A T" ie is ryceJUiry to do j thus Hafiz, the 

T • • • 

Anacreon of Periia, 



It is imroinOlt 


to attain the jewel of thy 
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“ wiflies by thy own endeavours j it is a vain 
imagination to think that ij will come to 
** thee without afliftance.” 


and the poet quoted in the hiftory of Cazvi li, 

A/«lj 

tXib taer’T 

^ •• • •• i # 

The life of man is a journal, in whicu he 
“ muii write only good adlions.'* 

The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 
ing awa j|the termination the infinitive, 

as (j^t arrive thou, from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
« fay thou ; fear thou j fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had llighte4 
him: 




O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feareft not me, at leaft fear God! why 
hail thou infiamed my wrathful temper? doil 
.thou not dread my blood-dropping fword? 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
and j are changed in the imperative .into 
and ^ as i 



“ I have felt the pain of love; ajk not of whom: 
^ have tailed the poifon of abfence; aJk 
** from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 

j ^ and j are changed into and 

•• •• •• 

as before JT are ufed bring thoUf do 
not brings 





Iaj V_^lj 


• • • 





** Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 




^ J sL* Lc 


Say, bring no tapers into oOr aflembly,* for 
this night the moon of my beloved s cheek 
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Jprtnkl^ 


« perfume in our apartment, for to our mmds 
« the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
“ thy locks is fufficiently pleaGn^. 


The contraaed participle ufcd in compouiM 
epithets is exaaiy the fame vvUh the impera- 

L as -/f 

‘ world 

inflaming, Getiajrofl, the name ot a rairy m ui, 

Perfian tales tranflated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are fcrm- 





L„ I and oiXLwi 


aaion. 


ocXylj 


From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 


aorift 

termination, as from ^ 


r' 


YI or wil/ come* 


cXj 






aJLu 


•• V 







il 






When the fim of the wine lhall rife from th 
" eaft of the cup, a thoufand tulips wi 
A)rmg from the garden of the cup-bearer 


U 


cheek 




4ffcaed, yet lively allegory 


poel 
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only means that “ the cup-bearer will blulh 
** when he lhall prefent the wine to the guefts.” 

For the n»oll part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians, properly call the 
SOrift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjundiona as in Latin and Englifh: this 
will be feen more clearly in .the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the JHe of Nader Shah; 



“ It is evident to the difeerning and intelligent 
" part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 

“ of thfe world are thrown into confulion, anc 

» 

fbrttmc favours the deiiies of the unjuft 
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grc3t Difpofcr of events^ in tHc efl^— 
« {ion of his endlcfs mercy, feleds fome for- 
tunate hero, whom he fapports with his 
eternal favour; and whom he commands 
to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
« wounds of the affliaed, and to fweeten 
‘Mhe bitter draught of their misfortunes 


<( ^ith the honey of juftice. 


in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

eazed, are the aorifts of kerdiden, 

kerden, perdakhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the conjundioa 


tfUit i 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
pr to the aorift, as I knovy, 

tbou knowejit he knorj^etb: 


• « 

O gentle pl^ce which thou 

know^jl^ 3Jid difclofe the fecrets oi iriy heart 
which thou knowejl. 
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With that fweet hue which tbou beareji on the 
rofe of thy cheek, tbou draivefi line over 
the face of the garden-role. 

The particles ^ ^ and are Ibmetimes 

joined to the verb, and Ibmetimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer. 



Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft dole thine eye; the autumn approach^ 
in^y and the frelh feafon is pa(ling away. 


The letter j prefixed to the aonft reftrains it 
to the future tehfe, as ^ arrive'^ dius 

Naklhebi in Jus wOTk called t ^ 

iTa/es of a Parrot, Night 33, 



O Naklhebi, a man who defircs to enjoy his 
beloved muft be a«5tivc and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, •will at lafl 
attain the obic^i of his wilhes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 

^ « <• . t « r 




the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 


European languages 


V porsfden to ajk. 


Mood 


\ 


Sing, ^ 




thou ttjkejl. 

^ ^ .Q oJks» 

Plur. 

tW ^ you ajk. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajked. 

ojhedjl, 

O^yt be ajhed. 

Plur. ^Os^yf, ’ooe ajked. 

iyjfy^yiyou ajked. 

they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 
Sing. J s<Juy«^ I have ajked. 

(^1 ajked. 

l/v fiaj ajked. 


xvXaim 


I cXa*m 
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# 

Plur* tv€ hove osked, 

iXA you have asked. 

OJl they have asked* 

Preterite Impcrfedt. 

Sing. 1 'was asking. 

thou "wast asking. 

he “was asking. 

< 

Plur. ^ ^ wr -were asking. 




Oas^^y you were asking. 

they were asking. 


Sing, 


Prcterpluperfeit. 

j I had asked. 


TS 


•• yv 


hadst asked* 
he bad asked. 


Plur 


we bad asked. 


ziXf^yjyou had asked* 
cXiO^ they had asked* 

Firil Future. 

Sing. ^ask. 



thou Jhalt ask. 


Plur. 


cX*M be (hall ask* 

JV • ^ 

s 'we Jhall ask. 




you Jhall ask. 




they Jhall ask 



fERSIAN language. 
Second Future. 

I wiV/ ask. 

.. . 
^ he will ask. 



o^lji 

. ou*!^ <io’ 

Imperative. 

S^g. o-> “ 07^ 

let bita • 

Plur. 

O^jsaskyou. 




let them ash 


Conjundive, or Aorift. 


Sing. W. ^ 


Plur. 


thou may St ash . 
S*tty. he may ask. 


we may 


ask. 
ask. 


you may 
^ they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. ^ 

thou migbtst ask. 

(^tX^ j he might ash . 

.. *■ >• 



ss« 
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m • • 

Plur. 


(^cXjcXaj^ 



Sing 


(^JocW^ fo^ might 

Compound Future. 

. ^L> ocX^ j / Jhall have asked. 


iU OiXf^y, thou Jhalt have asked. 


tXs-U Oo \^y he jhall have asked. 

Flur. ocXamj .j we (ball have asked. 

^ «• • •• ^ 

cX^L) oOsAM j you Jhall have asked. 

ocXa*w ^ they (kail have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, ^ to ask, contrafted tX^ 






Preterite, imOaj ocXam^ j asked. 

^ V-^ ^ • •• 

Participle. 

Prefent, and oOaj*i^ asking. 

Preterite, ocX^ ,j asked or having asked. 


Paflive Voice. 
Indicative Prefent. 


Sing 


L 5 ^ 


OcXaIw ,j / asked. 


• • 








«• 


Plur 


IT' 

• • 


OcXamj J <M W. 

oOuvmj y> he is asked.] 






o<XAMt <j w tfre asked* 






Ou 


•« 


L 5 ^ 
♦ « 






are 


asked. 


Osj 


ty** C_ 5 ^ 


oOy^ ,j> Mev tfre 


• • 



841 


Plur. 
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Picterite. 

jjg. ocXa*^. I vfos asked, 

wast asked. 

tX& ot.V... 1 he moos asked. 

[ur. oCK{^^ lae were asked. 

OotXA you were asked. 

OskxSi asked. 

Preterpluperfeft. 

^ bad been asked. 

ocXiM oiX^jS tbott badst been asked 

be bad been asked. 

^ * ^ Vr^p ftf V ^oe bad been asked. 

Ojfbjs oOdit oiXf^jS you bad been asked. 

ocXi*» (xXy*^. they bad been asked. 

Aorift. 

Sing. / may be asked. 

tbou may St be asked, 
0>^ oOmm^ be may be asked. 

Plot, we may be asked. 

iXf^ ocXam^/ 0 » may be asked, 
iyjjm oO^jj they may be asked. 

Second Future. 

Sing. (Xm oO<f^y IJhall be asked. 

(Xm ocXam^ thou Jbalt be asked. 

be Jhall be asked. 


tXlM <X^I 



R 


VOL. III. 
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C4-2 


Plur, (jJij 


• ♦ 


oUitI 


Os3v>osM ^ 'll/ e ff/all be asked. 

• • i* • ^ 

J' 

you Poall be asked. 

ocXw, _) tbc'; pall be asked, 

• • «/ •/ 


Infinitive. 


Prefent, ,.vo\;i:j OwW^ ^ to be asked. 

- V # 


Preterite, i-ieAu o<_>^ oJ^A»g_i /2 have been asked. 

’ w .. ^v 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aJ or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 

Sing. JisA d knoiv, nefeio. 




I'O 



> thou doJl not knoiv, nefeis. 


• • 


• • 


(Jjl<A be does not know, nefeit. 


• • 


Plur. 


;I(A 


lXaj^(3 



# • 


# % 


.{J we do not know, nefeimus. 
) you do not know, nefritis. 



# • 


<JvL!!<A they do not knoiv, nefeiunt. 


• • 





• * 


• • 


Jl wIcXj 


• « 




oL^ wwsOsfc 






# • 


o 



• • 


/ knoov not why the damfels, tall as cyprelTes, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 


not the colour of love. 


Haf.z. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities; the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
je<fling the termination eeden; for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended in den, till the 

Arabs introduced their harlh confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affedted a fwcetnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfblete: yet they ftill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which arc 
formed from them. Xhis little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafles in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. Xhis remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialedts ; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 

or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
jDanifh, and the Saxon to the Englifh; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. Xhis is the language in which the 
W'orks of Zeratufht or Zeroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejedled the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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man j fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the charafters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 

words and phrafes. 

■The Perfian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from 6b- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following clafles: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 
jefting (Mti or (^' 


Infin. 

afabre 
/o fow together 
/o rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to /peak idly 
to fprinkle 
toprefs 

'^to threno 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

I to Jilt 


r^I 

to bring 

jjTand^l 

^ « • 1 

U to tinge ^ to weave ^ ^ 

r- 

to bear 

c/^ 




• 

to wither 


r^J^- 

to be 


A 

to read 

oi?=^ 

to eat 

JJr^ 

A 


to drive 

oL> 

to buz 

(j^j 

^■j 

(jtA -Ajw to rejign 

and /.UoM 

i/ ••• 

and ^yyM 

• • 

10 Jhave 

• • 

Cy^ 

(^cXJLii to comb 



to cleave 



to hunt. 


fy^ 

to number 


fJ^ 

\ 

to hear 



to Jlumber 


CJ^ 

^>wi to freeze 



\ to prefs 

and^U*.? 

^^and 
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Infin. 


to throw 


Imper. 


Aorift. 


to perform 
to Jlrow 


• • 
•• 


to kill 


to feat ter 
to move 

(jOJL« to remain 

to fix 


oUJ 


juf 

jUi 


s 


/0 Azy 








II. 






to refi 


C£UJ1 
• • 

f Ctjwt 


xU; 






t>N t 


.,o 


1 /fl defili 


jfe 


or 


\d, 


• • 


Lg:3iT 

this verb, ufed 


r'- 




pound adjedtives, is 
(leepy, drowned in fieep, 

to befmear 
to Jirain 


as 


c^T v|^ 


KlOJl 




loJi 




^\j 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to meafure 



to polijh 

• • 


to praife 

(S^ 

•• 


to firoke 

(S^ 

•• 


to command 



to fijow 



and y to Opttl 


^ ll ^ 

r 


III. 

Irregulars that change 

J to Jijlurh 
I j 

to infame 

to underfand 



mto 



or 


J 




v_>ly 






b* 




to here 


This imperative is very anomalous. 




to haften 
M to blojfom 



• • • 
• • 



• • 



• •• 




3 to deceive 








to fmite 
to lie hid 

I have never met with this ftrange imperative. 

b 


to find 


Ljb 
• •• 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

^^J to go 


to dig 


to fay 

» 


and(^_^ 

[^ySXL to hear 

• * 


IV. 


Irregulars that change 



to inflame 



to throw 
to gain 

! to excite 



JI to exalt 





I to learn 


^ I to mtx 




to beware 


Xsv to boil 




Aorift. 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

to colleSt 

jy 

to pour 


yJikU to prepare 


^ to prick 

jyy 

% 

to burn 

jy» 

« 4 

m ^ 


to melt 



to foothe 

,, Jl^l 1 :t. to underjland 

3 to fell 




J 




J!y 


cr 


iIamI 






Irregulars that change yi into^ 
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VI. 

Irregulars that rejeft (jw 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorill. 

to plant 



to adorn 



to be necejfary 

iSk 

#<• 

• 


to accept 

iSh 

• 


deck 



to feek 



to know 



j to grow 



to live 



to wajh 



to weep 



to refemble 

(jU# 



VII. 

Irregulars in ^ 

to create 
to gather 
to fee 
to chccfe 




to View 
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vin. 


Irregulars in that rejeft 


Infin. 


to accept 
to take 


Imper. 


Jr- 


• • 



J-' 



IX. 


Irregulars that change 

(y into z 


to leap 

♦ 


to be delivered 



to be willing 



to lejfen 

z\f 



X. 


Irregulars that change , 

fj*< into 

or cX> 

to ajcend 



to bind 

OJLj 



oJv^ 


to break 



to caufe to fit down 


wli^ 

to Jit down 




to be bom 


XI. 


• • 
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Infin. 


Imper. 

AorifL 

to carefs 




to open 

XII. 

#• 


Irregulars 

that r( 

sjedi 


to foil 


Ool 

r' 

to Jland 


Ov»mjI 

1 


(^oU»w ^ to fend 




to place 

XIII. 


& 

Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 

^jOUT to prepare 


f-<\ 

JUl 

1^0^ to come 




^^04^ to be 


••1 1 
{jrM 

Mj 

r* 

A 

to rife 




to give 



A A 

to Jlrike 


o) 

(’■> 

\ to take 





• « 





to mix 



y to do 



to break 




rr 
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Infin* 

Imper. 

^JlyjS'to rot 

OJ^ 

to die 


^ to write 





Example of an irregular verb 

yaften tofnd. Contraacd infini 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I find. 

.g thoufindefi. 

fcXjlj ( bs finds. 

Plur. ^1 j we find. 

'(^ you find. 

OJJU they find. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I found. 

thou foundest. 

c:oIj be found. 

Plur. we found. 

cX^lj you found. 
cXaa»Ij they found. 

Future, or Aorift. 
Sing. ^1* I fiall or may find. 
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jjb tbou JJjalt or mayst find. 
cXjb be jhall or may find. 

Plur. we jhall or may find. 

<j^b you Jkall or may find. 
cXJbb they Jhall or may find. 


Imperative. 

ujb or L_>bj find tbou. tXub find you. 

Participles. 

Prefcnt, bb or k.j\j finding. 


Preterite, djob having found. 



bo 


AJ 


o 


I 


^bj (3*^ of '(AAib 

It is better for me not to turn my face from 


what my heart defires. 


been 


—-- X ■ 

fore obferved, arc of great ufe in the compofi- 


•^1 


from 





to excite: but 


and the participle of 
of thefe elegant compounds I (hall fpeak at 

large in the next fedion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 


AND 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan¬ 
guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpafles not only the German and Englifti, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed either 
by a noun and the contracted participle, as 



fixing an adje<a:ive to a noun, as 
fweet-fmelling I or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
ftantive before another, 2 tSrofe-^cheehed., 
Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wiflies to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I (hall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I carr recollcCt; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them m Englifh by cir¬ 
cumlocutions ; for though we have fome com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry, 
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yet in general the genius of our language feems 



anfwers to the Greek feems very harfli 

in Engli(h> if we tranflate it fawn^yed; Lady 
Wortley Montague’s tranflation * stag-^yed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftem poets mean to exprefs by 

this epithet. 

Adjedtives compounded of nouns and participles. 

gul dOatiDjbeMngflowers. 
^Uiil jCs durr eflhan fprinkUng pearls. 


goher eflhan fcattering gems. 



^ teeg eflhan brandijhinga feymitar. 
^Uol khon eflhan dropping blood. 

I \.\ A’A the hearts 



tab ef ken darting flames. 


bcekh efken tearing up roots. 


I kSI*** feng ef ken casting stones. 
aS :oh efken throwing down mountmns 



* See her Letters from Co nfi a n tinople. 
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I \j fufur agheen full of plcafares. 

mu rad av^r fulfilling our defires ^ 
^•1 dil aver stealing hearts. 

Ifr jehan ara 


& I n 



JU 


alem ara 


> adorning the world. 


\j f mejlis ara gracing the banquet 


Ijf dil ara rejoicing the hearts 

c)^ aram giving rest to the heart. 
L^lT neberd azma experienced in battle* 
LdV rub asi appeafing the fpirit. 

LwT" jan asi giving rest to the foul. 

khon aldd fprinkled with blood. 
gubar alud covered with dust. 
f khata alud stained with crimes. 
ruh efza refrejhing the fpirit. 

hi! bihjet efza increafing cbearfulnefs. 

1 fliehr afhob disturbing the city ; 



elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewife 
the poets give the following epithet, 

ruz efzun increafing daily. 
fer efraz raifing his bead. 

jlyf gerden efrSz exalting his neck. 

alem efruz 7 

orj^ I olf!- jeWn 

VOi. HI. « 
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;( 



hi efruz injlaming the utdverji. 


j ! eS marikeh efruz kindling the fight 

\^^^^,^x^intituzinfiaming the garden, 
a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 


I yiJiti danhh amuz skilled in fcience. 
jy ^kar amuz expert in afi'airs. 


I 8 O muzhdeh amees mixed with joyful 


.T 

tidings. 

This participle j-yTT is ufed in a great variety 


of compounds. 



ameez 


htem ameez full of threats. 

I cX^ (hehd ameez mixed with homy, 
jfr^ ameez mixed isnth - ’ 



that is, deceitful. 


pertu endaz darting rays. 

dehlhet cndhz striking with fear. 

qsJI atelh endaz casting out fire. 

J Jul yj tecr end^ fhooting arrows. 

J »OJl zulmct enduz gathering dark- 

nefs^ an epithet of the night. 

JI ibret enduz attraShng wmder. 

iltifat engeez exciting refpeB. 

khulus engeez promoting fin- 

cerity. 
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.^Jjl AiXs fitne cneeez raifing a 
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ujing blujhi 


khefekan engeez making t 
heart beat. 

tf^\ irihid engeez producing fafety 


rL>«l ^ 




merdum 6 bar devouring men. 


plsfc jan afereen that created the foul 
j Jo dil her a ravijher of hearts. 

sayeh perver bred in the Jhadey 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who ha' 
not feen the world. 


1^. lyXc ulema perver cberijh, 



Ijj perver nourijb 


JW 





baz Jhorting with 


jjo puzifh pe2seer accepting an excufe 

ai\y turaneh perdaz empojing tunes, ; 


mufician. 


(ekhuD perdaz compqfingjentences. 


an orator. 


cXaj Jjii nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

ado bend that enjlaves his enemies, 
jfj aaa» fitne beez fpreading fe^ion. 
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jjo atar beez Jhedding perfume. 

\jfo nadereh peeri colleSing memorable 


events. 


afomin peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

alem tab inflaming the worldy an 
epithet of the fun. 







leuletjui wijhing pr<fperity. 

Jj^gul cheen gathering rofes. 

fhukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 

fekhun cheen colle&ing words^ 

an informer. 


feher kheez rifing in the morning. 


khofh khan fweetlyfi\ 






jehandar poffejpng the world. 


O 


aXJo nukteh dan skilful in fiibtleties, 


khurdeh been feeing minute ol^ebls. 
fekhun ran lengthening Ms dif 

courfe. 

j^f^l/'kamran gaining his defires. 

khun reez fheddsng 






fgfagar 
fcattering jewels 


yj alhk reez Jheddi 
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ghemzeda Mfperjing care. 
zuhnet zeda difpelltn 





fihr saz preparing incfiantments. 




dllSVLZr 

flX^ (• is 





umr £hikaf dejlroying life. 
fef ihiken breaking the ranks. 


enjiim niomar 


number. 


kar fliinas skilful in bufnefs. 




flicker furufli fellingfugar. 
<3^2^ khod furufli boajling of bimfelf. 


nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder. 
jh. jiger gudaz melting the heart. 




Mi 

fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity. 
^ zeya kufter fpreading light. 
alem geer fubduing the world. 
dilkufli^ rejoicing the heart. 

kifhver kuflia conquering pro^ 



Vinces. 


auruDg nifheea Jitting on a 


throne. 
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viraneh nUhecn inhabiting a 

defert, 

rehnuma Jbowing the <way. 

ghereeb nuvaz kind to strangers, 
y^y berbut nuv4z tuning a harp. 


k4in y4b that finds what be defires. 







II. 

Words compounded of adjedives and nouns. 

t,Syj khob ruyi with a beautifulface, 

Ij pakeezeh khui bansing pure 

intentions, 

khofh khui of a fweet difpofition, 
j pakdamen with unblemijhed virtue, 
khob avaz with a pleafing voice, 

khob rayhe with a pleafarU fcent, 

khoih elhan with fweet notes i 







O 


• • 



an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diftich, 

♦ 

\y\.sJ\ JyL jj' 

The brightnefs of youth again returns to die 
bowers; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofli rcft&r •walking gracej 

iLX1» v«jS* {hireenkfir -with gentle manners, 

Kzy^y^ (hireeii diben nvtth ajweet tn 

otyM fiah cheflim Slack-eyeJ* 

npounds of this form arc very nume 
' be invented at pleafure. 




Adje^ves compounded of two nouns. 
V 4 kch of thefe epithets is a fliort fimile. 


C^Jl; (Sji \ with the face of an 

P®” peyker5 angeL 

(^y. peri rukhsdr with the cheeks 
an angeL 

Gemfliid kul4h with the diadem 
tf Gemjbiarn 


lil(3 Dara hiflunet with the troops of 




Darius. 

v^Um fimeen s^ with legs like fihoer. 

fheker leb 

tuti^ft4r talking like a parrot. 

I--J guncheh leb with lips like rofe^buds. 

femen bfiyi with the fcent of jef 'a^ 

mine. 

yj iemen bcr with a bofom like jejfamine. 





i 
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When w e confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that maybe compounded after theft three 
forms, and that thofc epithets are often uftd 


we muft allow that tl 
richeft in the world. 


xprefled 


compounds are 


thought fo beautiful by the Periian poets» 
they fometimes fill a difttch with them, as 



A damfel with a face like the moon, feented 
like mufk, a ravifher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, reducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle ^ hem together^ prefixed to 


nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
ivn^\ying focieiy and intimacy^ as 

hemAfhiyan of the fame nejl^ 


# 
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hempifter lying on the fime ptlbw. 
A. hemkhabeh Jleeping together. 








very intimately connected. 




• * 


mt^ are placed before nouns to denote privation^ 
as U na umeed hcpelefs^ Ll na 

ignorant, U na fliukutteh a rofe not yet 

blown ; kembeha of little value, (JJcc ^ 

kem akil wtth little JenJe ; (.iTU ^ bec b4k 




fearlefs^ ^Lcl bee aman mercilefs: this 

• ^ 

tide is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 



A^li* bee tammul inconjiderate^ 
terteeb irregular. 




• • 





bee 


Example. 


/ 


y pi (Jjj 


11 




1 


li 


* » * * 


’J LS'- 


• « 




mm 


» • 


* * • • 




Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write falfe, unkind, and faithlefs. 

J 

N ames of agents are generally participles 
active in ocXJ, as ocXjjLn fazdideh a compofer j 
or they are formed by adding ger, _j\S gar, 

or b^n, to a fubdantive, as Sjj a gold^ 

Pniihy a renter^ a gardener^ 
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fame 


1*/ ^“7% M'mg, j oU 





The Arabick words zu, (.^Lo fahyb, 
and ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjeai ves of pofTelTion, as JiUjO maj-pck, 
dignitate pra^ditus, beautiful, ve- 

nuftate prsditus, '<^'fe, fapientid 

prsditus. Wc may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ule a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
bick, lome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjuncts to fubftantives; fuch are the names 




'. Jc'! 


% • 





Shujaheddoula, 


Nej- 

meddcula, Shemfeddoula, ^1^^ 

A,'t<_vM Serajcddoula, which fi^nifv in Arabick 

the j orce^ tne the fun,, and the lamp of the 
fate; fuch allb is the title which they Mve 

# O 

Lord Clive, vi.CLyJI i'A'J Zubdatulmulk the 
f.T^er of the ktr.gdom-, in the lame manner they 
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\Jo 


without adding, by way of epithet, 

jennetulbelad the parad'fe of regions, an Ar^xlc 

title given to that province by 

Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjeftives are formed from nouns by 
adding as ^J^■T fiery, golden, 

made of emeralds . 

The termination <sJl added to fubflantlves 


M 


• « 


. ciXJ 1.1 


ply 


ufy, like a man of 




Adjedtives of fimilitude are formed by adding 




yfs. ai 
like mufk, L 
magick ; 

like the moon. 



dfe 



like 


ofe 


4 • 





or 


Some adjeflives and adverbs are form.ed by 

nouns doubled with the letter 1 elif between 

them, as up to the brttn, wj! ^Ji'orn the. 

^ .* ^ 

beginning to the end^ or 

many-coloured. 


Example. 




A-vT 4 1 




?6S 
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A garden, in which were the clcareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 

coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. 


The two firll; lines of this tetraftich are in pure 


Arabick, 


9 * 




goon, denotes colour, as *UJL) or q^XJLj^ rofe- 
coloured, emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjedlives, compounded or Ample, 
may be formed abftradt fubftantivcs by adding 
as 

bajhful, 
learnedf 
oLaj^ blach. 

* m ^ 


i b ajhfulnefs ^ 



learning, 
blacknefs. 



* ^ 


If the adjedtive end in s the abftradl is made 
by changing 5 into as <sjU^ new, 
novelty. 

Other abilradls are made either by adding_;l 


perslvn language. 




as^!cXjO 


KiSyfpeecb, j 


as 


LT 




eft 


r 


'■jearm 


praife, , 

The letter I elif added to forne adjedives 

makes them abftraa; nouns, as 

•wdrmtb^ 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 



uy 




♦ 

Xj 'gah 


negariftan ♦ a gallery of piclures. 
behariftan the manfo?: of the Jpring 

m 

gulidan a hcra'er of rofes. 


O 



• V Ihekerdan 


or Ihekeriftan 


a chest <ffgar. 


fumbuliftan of hyacinths. 

.jJi^ Iheeriftan the country of lions. 


* The five firft of thefe names arc the titles of as n.any excel¬ 
lent books: the Behariftan and Guliltan are poeiical compofitlons 
by Jami and Sadi; the Negariftan is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in profe and verfe ; and the Shekerdan is a mifceUaneous work in 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt: as to the Sumbulifian, I have 
feen it quoted, but recolle<ft neither the fubjeff, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fomciimes gave thefe flowery titles to their 
books j thus Pamphilus pubLfhed a treaiife on different fubjeifls, 

which he called Af<acJv e ; and Apoftolius com- 

piled an Txvia ^ ' cfTiclctSy or a col!c£\ion of 

proverbs and fenlt-nces. 
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ginnilta:i fairy'^land. 


J'dS' galzar a bid of rofes. 

lalehziir a bordor of tulip:. 

^ ^ c' / 

^ib-idotgah a place cf ^jccrf^:ip. 


u 


khab ja the place offlccp^ a bed. 


The learner muft remember, that when thefe 
compounds arc uled as dihinct fubitantivcs, the 
termination ot the plural, and of the ob¬ 
lique caiL, mull: be added to the end of them, as 

a girl ^jcitb fcceet 

fps, 

girh ^ccith fiveet 
lips. 

The Perlian verbs are compounded either 
With nouns and adjeftives, or with prepolitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compolition arc ^c\ to do. 


Sing. 

Xom. 


Plur. 

Obi. 

y ” 

Xom. 




^ y 


Obi. 




y W -y 



L'j nu'^^Cy 

makcy J to ordery ^Coj^cL^to deojcur^ 

to strike, ^ to bear., to fio'H'y 


;^cXj(3 ,^13 to becomey (^Owl to come., 







tofind. The 


moft conr.moa of thefe is 



which is 



joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Pcrfian adjectives and participles, as 
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terk kerden to leave. 


Thus Hafiz, 




[t is morning; hoy, Jill the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajten. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy fleep. 


hujum averden to ajfault 
y^td averden to remember. 


3 jeb dalhten to noonder. 
maziir dafhten to excufe. 
hefed berden to envy. 

{jCijt Oljucl itikdd berden to believe. 
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ri2 





^ ghcmm khorden to 
. OsJL£=^^ feugend khor 

ruflien fakhten 
J ter fakhten to tnoijiei 





UoJI 


4^0v»»«c 


ijbed< 


U 







gemnak geroidcn ts he 


affliSfed. 


<->> 7 !^. amedcn to app-^ir. 

ihfan deeden to he hcnffiteJ. 
«^ perverilli vaften to be eciucat-. 


’J 


♦ ♦ » 










1 3 kerar criftcn to be conjirmed. 


y 


The verbs .-vtA; and are verjMro- 



as 


o^J 



quently uied in compolition, 
nareh 2 eden to call alouiU 
muden to conjidcrp, thus Gclaleddin Ruzbehar, 


Xi fikr ter 




IaAj G } a ^ 


} KJ U 




• • 


6 




<s^ 


While the nightingale fings thy praiies with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the i'talk of the 

rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 
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Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs a»e 
compounded, are lignificant, and others redun¬ 
dant and ornamental, as 




der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to requin 
jO der yaften to underjlandn 

j ber geflbten to return 



ber asiiden to rejl. 
baz dafliten to ^ith^hold* 
furud ^meden to defcend. 
v4pes dafhten to detain* 

^ fer d^den to banijh^ to confine t 6 A 
place. 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferred between the two words 

of which it is compofed, as ^ 

Sing. ^^ ^ I Jill. 

j thou JilleJl. 





veu in 


i ^ 


T 
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Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 



O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
‘‘ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
deferts.’* 


5 ^ 

where the preterite of ^ if 

confine, releguer, is leparated by three words. 
The noun ^ has a number of diiferent fenfes. 


and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perlian language; it fignifies the head, the top, 
the point, the principal thing, the air, define, love, 
zcill, intention, (2c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vajue that it feems a mere expletive, 

o 

though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabiclc, which may be called 
caufals\ they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing Into fome¬ 
times into as 

to jhine. 

to 
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to arrive, t:aufe to ar- 

rivCf to bring- 

JW ob*Jjr^ Jj** 

O heaven! bring that mufky fawn back to 
Khoten j bring back that tall waving cyprcfs 

to its native garden. 



OF PERSIAN NUMBERS- 

Xhb numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar} but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by hearty I will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


1 

1 

eJu yek 

one. 

1* 

# 

•O du 

two. 

1" 


Aim icH 

three. 



chehar 

four. 

o 

S 

^"^penge 

five. 

i 

J 

Ihelh 

fix. 

V 

) 

oJi^ heft 

/even. 

A 

z 

Ou^heflit 

eight. 

1 


Ai nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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!• 

(S 

bO deh 

ten. 

tl 

u 
• # 

B(^(j y^dek 

ile^. 


• •« 

b^^Lo duazdeh 

twelve. 

(f" 


B^j^ iizdeh 

thirteen. 


Ou 
• • 

3 (^ 1 ^ chehardek 

10 

dj 

•• 

bO Jb panzedeh fifteen. 

fi 

Ji 

bO^Ui lhanzedeh fixteen. 

JV 


bOJ^ hefdeh 

feventeen. 

fA 


bOm^J^ hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

H 

]qj 

00 

bO^ nuzdeh 

nineteen. 


eT 

cXmju beeu 
• • ♦ 

twenty. 


lt 

(^Xj cxMj^beeftyek/zt;f;7i^-0ff^. 


J 

(^fee 

A A 

tbiity. 


r 

W V 

chehel 

• 

forty. 

0* 

u 

pcnjah 

ffiy^ 

‘t* 


Camjm ikeflit 

fixty. 

V* 

t 

Obj^ heftAd 

feventy. 

A' 


OU)^ ke(htad 

eighty. 



naved 

ninety. 

1** 


fad 

a hundred. 

¥>• 

J 

dfifad 

two hundred. 


• 

• • 

ty^a^ feefad 

three hundred. 


>£ 

ckeharfad four hundred. 

Om 


cX^lj paniad 

five hunted. 

*<•» 

• 

r 

flicihiad 

fix hundred. 

Vm 


iXkaXxj^ heftfad 

• 

feven hundred. 
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A" 


• • # 



hefhtfad eight hundred. 


nine hundred. 

... hczar ^ thoujdfid^ 

(mm ^ j\^ oC^ deh hezar ten thoufand. 


<j M \6 cXaJi^j nuhfad 

I hezar 


\ 


I M M I 



I ’JiiXKO fad hezar abundredthoufand. 


or 


cCf lac 



ORDINALS. 

nukhuA 


(A duum 


hum 


cbeharum 

# 

penjum 


first. 

fecond. 

third. 

fourth. 

fiftb. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 

ADVERBS. 


iL«mu beslar much. 
Vrst^l eenja here. 


liTcXil end«k little. 
Icsr’X 4 njd there. 



I 









% % 




o’ 


If I could fend my foul to that place ^ how tri¬ 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


% 

Jl ez eenja hence. 


IS 
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*jl eensu hither. 


Lsr cuja where or whither. 

her cuja kc wherefoever^ 


bee run without. 



Tjl ez dnja thence. 
4nsu thither. 

ez cuia whence^ 




derun 
OJl ende 




within. 


v03j\jj 

ghtingalcs were warbling in the garde 
the fawns were fporting on the hills. 


Jf , I hekw 

or O 4 j forud ) 


bala 


^ 4 / 




above 


bamddd 


• • 




fehergah > in the morning. 


or 



feher 


iXiLi flianogah in the evening 


dee yejlerday. 
peifli before. 

eknun now. 
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chun *wbcn» 






to-morrow 


pes after 

^<-XJLy^ hemdodem direfJly. 

herkez ever. 

3^^ henuz yet. 

ly ta until. 

'U baree once. 

^ hem alfo* 

A herkezneh never, 

^JTjl <Jou b^d ez an afterward. 

hemeifheh always. 




deigerbah again. 




neez even 




• • ♦j 


following fix adverbs are nearly lynony 
and fignify as, Uke^ in the fame manner at 


hemchu, 

cheneen, 

chenancheh, 

hemchun, 

hemchene^n, 
chenankeh. 



V 




cu where^ 



chend hovf many f 
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O 


ez behi 
chun hvw f 


lohat ^couni? 


kiXLil 

Xc'r 


hem 
^ behem5 



together. 



*ra wherefore? 
cheguneh bow or wl 

V 

cafh would! 

loL;-« mebada leji by chance 
tenba alone. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

• u or va and, 
b ya or. 

hern, or ^ neez alfo, 

3\ egher, or f gher if.^ 

■" eghercheh, gherchch /Awgi. 

iroa, leiken, bel, tSXt 

belkeh but. 

herchend, bcrchendkoh 

although. 

benabereen therefofe, 

keh Jince, 
megher unlefs, 

pes then, moreover. 
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becaufe. 

•p^yxz. except, 

prepositions. 

)\ «B or jfrom, by, of, 

# Mibi pcs after» 

Aj beh, or «_J be, joined to the aoi»^^/a> 

U ba with, 

pehlevi near, 

(^1 ^ berai, bejehet>r. 

j| ez jehet,^ )\ cz bebriw aceouni 


of 

lyvfl meian between. 


C% 


'Af 


fbrud 


zeber above, 



^ aber, or jt upon 

peifli before. 
be without, 

iti der 07. 

sui toward. 
V i zeer under, 

nazd near. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

b1 eld, 1^1 ayeha oh I 

or Uj deree^ uht / 

bT dh ah! 


CS2 
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Thus In the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gclaleddin Rumi, 

yj lXm 

^ • t 

Alas! alas! that fo bright a moon (hould be 
hidden by the clouds! 



(^Lai fugan and efsus are likewife 

interjedions that expreTs grief; thus in a te- 
traftich by the fultan Tcgrul Ben Erflan, 



Yeflcrday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul; and to-day her abfence fills me 
with biiternefs; alas! that the hand of for¬ 
tune Uiould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 


This great hero and poet was the laft king o'' 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond ol 
Feruufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
foilewing veries from tne Shahnama: 
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When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army* the checks of our heroes turned pale ; 
but I raifed my battle-ax, and with a lingk 
(Iroke opened a pallage for my troops: my 
Heed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


♦ Thefe lines are quoted by dUerbdot, p. 1029, bat they are 
written difE^tly in my manufeript of Fodufi, whiab i bate ham 

followed. 



OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 

The c nftrudicn of the Perfian tongue is 

■very ealy, and may be reduced to a fe'v rules, 
inoft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fcntence of a Per¬ 
fian philoibpher, 

^ stX^I j tXjlii ^.JUlcL 

li^T j' J3’ ^ 

Wherefore art thou com-: ? if tkou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
limes, thou hail not taken the right path: 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where tbou firft wajiJixed, there 
he icus prefent. 

yet it is ren arkable, that many Arabick plurak 
are conlidered in Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 


^ Set tnt Bibliolhcqne Orientale, p, 950, 
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Tiamber 


adjedives, as 






I 


By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti¬ 


nually folded. 

where the plural of a leaf, go¬ 
verns lu the Angular. 

There is another ftrange irregularity in the 

m 

Pcrfis^n fynt3,x 5 tlic C3.rdin3.1 numbers arc uru^-lly" 
joined to nouns and verbs in the fingular,^ as 
JJJ j\^ a thoufand and one days. 

I 

• • 

If the gale lhall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hatiz, a hundred thotfand 
flowers zvill fpring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 



Thefe idioms, however, are by no n^ns na¬ 
tural to the Pcrfian, but feem borrowed from 

* 

the Arabs, who fay, isXJ . v— iJ I a thoufar^d 

and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fi^nify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the Angular^ and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftindi genders like nouns, as 

OvU« OSk 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 


Mofl aftive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
f I after them, as 



\jl« Jo o j\ ciwOj (Sj^yA cTi 




(JJij-S- 



Jlsr^ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 


that 


inferted 




O V I he f.lled the cup ; examples of this 

occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
QUifition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 




J 




(A 


sy, d/" Uk > 





* « 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 

hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the pofitlon 

rather than to the fvntax; in a period of two or 

more members, each of which might end with 

an anxiliarv verb, the firft of them commonly 

✓ - 1 

contains the verb, which is underflood in the 
reft, as 



The difad vantages of hade are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjedlive is placed after its fubflantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as u -^ beautiful 

face, f ^ i ^ 

order be inverted a compound adjefliye is 

formed, as fair-faced, rofe- 

feented. 

Conjundlions which exprefs conjedlure, con¬ 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjunct¬ 
ive, a" potential mood, as 


* S^ha is the Arabick narre for a rer^ fmali and ftar iq 

r - ^.-r.'lcUa 10 of i:;c Great Bear. 
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If I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo ibrrowful and afflicting, I would not 
have departed from thee a fingle day; I would 
not have left thee a fingle moment 


Prepofitions and interjedlions are fixed ts 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 



• • 


I h^vc heard that two doves lived together 
orie neft, atid whilpered their fecrets m one 
chanober; the duft of Jcaloufy had never ful- 
llcd their minds, and the anguilh of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 












excuDJe: 


an Arabick word fignifying a tun. 


a char.ee, 



« • 

b&nce 


m PerCan, and 
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The fpider holds the veil in the palace of C*far; 
the Owl Hands fentinel on the watch-tower of 

Afraliab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
le€led for the Perfian language; but rules alone 
will avail but little, uhlefs the learner will ex¬ 
emplify them in his own refearches: the only 
ofEce of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wilh to poflcls the 
gems muH endeavour to find them by their own 

labours; 





fignlfy to relUxe the guards hy ikejowds 


and trumpets. This office is given by the poet 


Some 





is elegantly affigned 
Lnftead of d 



which 


reading would make very good 
allufion. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 



The Gardener and the Nightingale. 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable, 

The gardener and the NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a fweet 
and plealant orchard, and a garden more frelh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnels to the gales of the fpring, and the 
(cent of its herbs that refrelhed the fpirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very Ibul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
roles bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight; its fragrant 
gale Ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
role bulh frelher than the Ihrub of delire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bulh the 
role bloflomed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids fcented like jeH 
famine. The gardener began to (bow a,) ex¬ 
treme f:r ’nefs for thefe :■ 'ellent rofes, and 
faid. 
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f^ersian language. 


29 % 

A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 

with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his ella- 
bliflied cuftom went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his fharp bill that volume adorned 

with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, become, 
intoxicated j he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame action 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafionod by 

the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale’s bill. 
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tXiLyJ j 


t 


t * 


rb'^. 




J (Sj J'^ st>-<T OuJa 

c:-cLUw 

' 'r ‘ 4 ' 


L' 




« * 


Oo^«j 


• 4 


^ J 





OlyiJ 


• • 



^1 jtXi, 


t\ c: 


i aJL^I 

■J 


r 

J 


j\ Ije 5tX^I;'-Xi^ 

5^3 


<3 







• ♦ 





<3 




Lll 



« 4 


!rj 


•« 


<o 



IIlX^ 


4 # 





Cio;U^ 


y a/ txjy >^ulC Jy® 


lily' J ^^'j\j jtXJU jbcy J^l<3 Jl 

^ (4J-« ^ (jC .iM ^ ^ J'^ 50v<li 


.>LiL-- 


ili 



o' 



y ojo J J 

j*^'-' (^ oly*' 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the tnorns o. 
remained. 


Then the refentment caufed by the nightingai- 
broke ouc in the breall: of the gardener, l/c : 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and 
caueht him with the bait of treachery, he cu.>- 


C' 


fined him in the prifon of a cage. The 
heartened nightingale opened his month, like a 
parrot, and faid, Oh, Sir, for what caufe haf- 
thou imprifoned me ? for what realon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me ? if thou formeft the de¬ 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower fhall 
be the houfe of my mufick; but if thou 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 

thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 


The gardener faid, Doft thou not know ho'.-' 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrelTed me with the lofs of my fa¬ 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy adlion Ihould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, fliouldft mourn in the corner ot 
a prifon j whilft I, afflidlcd with the anguifh o! 
feparation from my darling flow'ers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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29« 




* 



^ cMj 






^■J'J 





i.(^'o a£= y ^ii;iiS= ^i.oy 

<-X^U::L ^ O^"***^ 







cXjL> 
»« • 





1 ’ » 




A 

5 


• « 





cM^ L^^jf 


A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou rc^ 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 

weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and conlider, that if I am Impnfoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, whai will be 
thy punilhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 


VERSES. 

He that formed the flcy by exadf meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil; 
whoever does well, good will come to him; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difcourfe taking effed upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li¬ 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
Rate, and faid. Since thou half done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene¬ 
fits? it is neceflary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou llandelf there is 
a coffer full of gold; take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true; he then 
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faid, O nightingale! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the fpringe upon the 


ground! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
(nT\ Arahirk fentence^ when fate defcends. 


vain 


AN HEMISTICH. 

It is iinpoffible to contend with fate. 


When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan¬ 
tage. 
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OF VERSIFICATION. 


The modern Perlians borrowed their poetical 

meafures from the Arabs: they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re¬ 
ceive further information from a treatife writ¬ 
ten profeffedly upon verlification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There arc nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed bv the Perlians, but the moll common of 

them are i or the iambick meafure, 

> • 

/ Le I or the trochaick meafure, and „ ‘Ji 

metre that confifts chie'^vof thofe compounded 
feet which the ancients called ’Eir-r-r-f, and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amalhes piiellarum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or lixtecn fvllables, as 





tXjljikXj 0^5 AiU 


lei OUil 


u 



PERSIAN language: 

Bebui na | kakher j seba zan tur | re 

bucfhayed 

Zi jadi zn\ 1 fi ma(hklne(h j chi tab Qftad 1 
ii der dllha. 

When the zephyr dilperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mufky locks, what ardent defire in^ 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 


They fometimes confift of fourteen fyllables in 

this form, 

-- 

as 



Ta ghunche j ekhendanet | devlet be [ ke 
khahed dad 

Ai fh^chi I giill rana | ez behri | ke mlruyl 


Ah! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tendei 
plant! for whdfe ufe doft thou grow ? 

or in this. 
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Gofliem he [ me her kuli ] ney u nagma I ti 


chengueft 


Chelhmem he J me her lali | to u gherde I 
£hi jameft 


My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute : my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 


Th is kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheftion, 


TXixfia aa.ric. 

* ^ ^ 

HoSuf 


W ^ ^ ^ 'C'w I ' 

* i 

Spdhvay cl ’A 


TO iclz> 


which he fcans thus, 

rXirxf/a | t£c» cCrti cv j vaxai xc£X£.v | rsr iV7c»» 

IIcSw I ra trajcc; Sex ] iivxv cl'A | O^ihrxr. 


contain 


this form. 


w w 


as 




• « 





tX<! ^ ^ ^ Ij * 





f 


«» 








Seba be teh [ nelrl peer j i melforofh | amed 
Kernusiml | tarbu ellh j unazunofh j amed 

The zeohvr cemes to congratulate the old 

^ ^ O 

kcsfsr of the banquet-hpufe, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine ts 
coming. 

or, 

as 

(^1 'wilaXj 

I^Lp 5<3lc^ ^ ^ jT* 

Seba belutf j bogou an | gazali ra | nara 
Ke ser becouh | va byaban | to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the gramman See p. 274. 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
fiiting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

Tjjxiw ra$ *A^yjyas ixxfxw^ijxa/ 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber 4zari her 4med badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllabiss, as 
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Chunkeh gul reft va guliftan derguzefht 
Koihenvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefht 


"W’hen the roles wither, and the bow'er lofes its 
iVeetnels, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In th is la A meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 

m ^ 

fubjecls, as the works of Ferdufi, and of J4mi, 
the BoAan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex¬ 
cellent Gelaleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 

heroick rhyme, which was 


common 


brought to lo high a degree of perfedlion by 

Pope, and which the Englifh poets will do well 

% 


•to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Periia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Penian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perfian verles muiT: be read according to the 
paufes of fcanfion : thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Meninlki^ 
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muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che ] ne her tarce [ buved zulfec | 
tera fad cheen 


Ke fazee ber 


gulee (liree | zefiinibul pu 


de cheen ber chcen 


with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablc; 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllables 

of their words. 

As to their proibdy, nothing can be more c.^fy 
and Ample; their vowels I eiif, ^ van, and 
ya are long by nature; the points, wlncli ih 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fnort ; and 
every fhort fyliable that ends with a c^'nionant 
is long by pofition; as Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, remen : br;t tlie 

Perfians, like other poets, have niaiiy licences; 
they often add a lliort vowel which does net 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 


ve I afeadu mun:ikilha, 
and t< cuja danendi hallma. 


They alfo Ihortcn fome long fvllablcs at plea- 
fare by omitting the vowels I elif,j vau, and(^ 
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J'JO 


yi; thus (Mjj^ beerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 

berun : in the fame manner ufed 





2j<^ and 


r no\j for 



The omiffion 


of I elif is more common; fo is put for 3I j, 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet, 






“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around; 
‘‘ Jiat favour canft thou expfeft from for- 
tune r” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


In which lines 





for »lJC 




the 


J 



mo King. 


I llrall clofe this fedion with fome examples 
of Perlian verfes from the ^or hemijlicb, 

to the or ode, which differs from the 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I fliall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but lhall fele<ft fuch as are remark¬ 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of cx- 
preffion. 



AN HEMISTICH. 




He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


A DISTICH. 



The caravan is departed, and thou flcepefti the 
defert lies before thee; whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou afk the way ? what 
wilt thou do ? how wilt thou exift ? 



A TETRASTICH. 



r « 



SOS 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is palTcd, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 



i)oft thou defirc to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftrefled; and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
hrlf heiniilichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every diilich. A fliort piece of poetry, in 
hich the two hrft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called a fragmcjit ; as this elegant fable 

of Sadi ci^ the advantages of good company: 
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One day, as I was In the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of fcented clay^. 
I took it, and faid to it, Art thou mufk or 
ambergris? for I am charmed with thy de- 
licrhtful fcent.” It anfwered, I was a 
defpicable piece of clay^ but I was iome 
time in the company of the rofe; the 
fweet quality of my companion was com- 
mumcated to me; otherwife I fhould ha\e 


‘‘ been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
‘‘ to be/' 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether through a whole compofition, it. is called 

as in the following examples : 




oOJ<A 


J 




%« 


I 



* * 


aJ j j'Ov.tj (j 




4\J 


* LS 

which the Perfians perfume with eaence of ro:'c5, and ufe in \\it 
baths inftead of foap.. 


khoflibai, a kind of vR^L'Vis c'.aii, 
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dj 11 ' 





Oy 


4 • 





Surh i? the nature of inconrti'.it fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration r foc exalts no one whom Ihe decs not 
at laft opprefs ; for (ht is light in her atfect- 
ion, but moil: hinh in her hatred. 




€ *. 



♦ 0 
4 4 






c:^lj j cAIcXj 

« 

* • 

The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mu Ik or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation by j uftice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 


Feridun. 







C^\J 4 



Lyj 


4 I OC 


b b 





« * 


■* An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for hts eminent 
▼ iriiK', The learned and excellent d’H^rbelot has made a niiftake 
in hn iranflation of ibtlc lines (lee the article Farrakh in hu B*b- 

liot"c jiK' Orienlalc) for not recullecling ihe fenle of ^ nAfP'i, 

hr ».’ 2 Je a proper name of it, and tell^ ns that Farrakn was a man 
',vt. lii kite FerGaxi^ conUJer a^ a i crlcwt ijicdcl-ot juiiice and mag« 



9 • 
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i(A <SJ 


^L> eX.'cA'-ol^iiA 


* « 

i3 V*^ OXaM<3 Ij 


)U 




<0 


/w 


C 





V. 


o' J’ 



Lr>l/J t-. 

riiere was an affedionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perifliing in that unhappyjunclure; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his midreis from the 
midlT: of the waves; ‘‘ Leave me, and take 
the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
Learn not the tale of love fiom that wretcli 
who forgets his beloved In the hour oi 
dane;er.” 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Aliatick 


poetry confifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
defcriptions. There is fcarce a leflbn of mora¬ 


lity or a tender fentiment in any European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Ada. The verfes of eleven 


fvllables, which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unneceffary in this fedion to give an example 
of the Perfian or el^gy^ as it difiers only 

in Its length from the Jjt or ode, except that 

the Callideh often turns upon lofty fubje^Is, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moft part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of thele odes are Jami and 

Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
collodion of his b rick poems. I may confi¬ 
dently afiirm that few odes of the Greeks or 


Romans upon fimilar lubjcds are more finely 
polillied than the fongs of thefe Perfian poets: 
they want only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drefs, and feel their beauties with¬ 
out the di lad vantage of a tranflation- I (hall 
tranferibe the firft ode of Hafiz that offers itfelf. 


out of near three hundred that I have para- 
phrafed: w hen the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufiohs in the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflated litera.ly into any European 


language. 










cXj^Ui 






cX4<Uj 

« 


UC5 


♦ ♦ 


c_5^ 






The rofe is not fweet without the cheek of m\ 
beloved; the fpring is not fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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)14 

^rden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
wavin^ dowers is not agtecablc without a 
miftrefs whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a dainfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is not delightful without 

killes and dalliance. 

The rofe-earden and the wine are fweet, but 

O 

they are not really chaiming witliout the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pictures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 

of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 

at our teafl. 

The laft diifich alludes to the Afiatick cuflom 
of throwiu ' money among the guells atabridal 

CD ^ 

feart, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion; tl e Perfians call this money j'JJ msar, 
and him who collects it msar cheen. 

I {hall conclude this gramnlar with a tranlla- 
tlon of the oJe quoted in the fedion upon the 
Ferfian letters; fee p. 19ti. 
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[f thst lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Sanvarcand and Bokhara. 

Bov, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fa eet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the refy hovers of our 

iMo fella. 


Alas! thefe wanton nymphs, thele fair dccc.vers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, roo 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 

that are feizing their plunder. 


Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfeeft love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 


Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has dilcovered, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can eatily conceive hovv the inchanting beau¬ 
ties of Jofeph afTcfted Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the vc il of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my foul! to prude;it counfels; for 
youths of a good difpefition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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Thou haft fpoken ill of mc; yet I am not of¬ 
fended j may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do bitter words become a 

lip like a ruby, which ought to Ihed nothing 
but fweetnef ? 


O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 

leemeft to make a firing of pearls; come, 

fing them lu eetly: tor Heaven feems to have 

Ihcd on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 


The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 

to tranllate it in verfe : the reader will excufe 
the fingulanty of the meafure which I have 


ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many caftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal; and I have, as nearly as pclfible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from which eve y reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Mctaftalio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Su ect maid, it thou wouldft charm my fight, 
And hid thele arms thv neck infold ; 

m m 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon * licjuid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots fay: 

Tell them their Eden cannot fliow 
A ftream lb clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow'r fo fweet as Mofellay. 

Oh! when thefe fair, perfidious maids. 
Whole eyes our fecret haunts infeft. 

Their dear deftrudlive charms difplay, 
Each glance my tender bread invades. 

And robs my wounded foul of reft. 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow. 
Where nature fpreads her richeft dies, 
Require the borrow’d glots of art ? 

Speak not of fate—ah ! change the then 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Jc»J a melted ruby U a common periphrails 
ne in the PerCan poetry. See Hahz, ode 22. 
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Talk of the flowTs that round us bloom: 
’Tis ah a cloud, his all a dream; 

To love and iov thv thouo-hts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the lacred gloom. 


Beauty has fuch relidlefs pow’r, 
That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame" 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
■{■ A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 


But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hearj 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel anfwer have I heard! 
And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 
(',.n aught be creel irom thy lip? 

Yet fav, how fell that bitter word 
Frcna lips which dr ams of Iweetncls 
Which nought but drops of honey fi;"? 


fil 


Go boldlv fort'i, 
\Yhore accents 


my fimple I '.y, 
with arckTs eale, 
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Like orient pearls at random ftrung; 

Thy notes arc fweet, the damfels lay» 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung ! 



END OP THE GRAMMAR. 
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OF 

the Most valuable books 

IN 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Oxf. The Publick Libraries at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
LonJ. The Britilli Mufeum at London. 

The Collections of private Men. 


HISTORY. 



The garden of purity, by Mirk bond .—A general 

hiftory of Pcrfia in feveral large volumes 
Oxf Priv. 


( 3 ^^ *j! 



( 


Ihc hillory of the life of Sultan Acbcr, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. O f. 

u^lcript:on oi the Indian empire, written by 
the order ot Sultan Acbcr by a Ibciety of 
•^'!ful men.—A tranihuion of this book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa¬ 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do¬ 
minions of the Mogul, of his revenues and 
expences, both in peace and war, and of all 
the cuftoms and ceremonies in his palace; 
together with a defcription of* the natural 
productions of his empire. Oxf. 





T'he aBions of Sultan Baber written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpeCtion.—T his book 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiftory of his dominions. 

Oxf 



^he htjlcry of Cajhmir^ by a native of that ex¬ 
traordinary country.—A very curious and en¬ 
tertaining work. Oxf 



The hiftory of the lives of the Perfian kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 

of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great. Oxf 



^he feleEl This work Is an excellent 

VOL. Ill, Y 
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hiftoty of Perfia, and has been trarillated into 

Arabick and Turkiih. 0^. 

A fhort hiftory of Perfia, in one volume, by 

Khanderair, a learned and agreeable writer. 
Ox/. 

'The heart of hi/ortes.—h. copious hiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fixteenth century by Abdallacif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book of victory .—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 

CkJ I I i .^sjj 

An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletfliah of Samarcand. Par, 

The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
fi^tcd into French by the author of this 
grammar. 



POETRY. 


Sbh Nameh, A colledlion of heroick poemj 
an the ancient hiftories of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Trcatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 

Vlir. Oxf. Prh. 





The works of Khakani, a fublime and fpiriteu 
poet. Oxf. Prh. 




The odes of Hafiz; fee the treatife above-men 
tioned. Land. Oxf, Par. Prh. 


* 

The works of Sadij containing or the 

bed of rofes, or the garden, and 

or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common; 
but I have not feen the laft: they are all upon 
moral fubjedls, and are written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language, Oxf 



The works of Ahlij containing, 
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the taper and the mot by a poem. 

eXjUai* a book of eUgies. 

book of ode 





«• 


«» 


The 


^CLkJ^ the chain of goldy a poem in 
three books. 

j <W23 Selman and Abfaly a tale. 

the Ife cf Alexander. 

^ V —the loves of fofeph and Zu~ 
leicay a very beautiful poem. 

J ^ Megenun. 


• • 



«• 

manfion of the fpring. 





• •% 




A 


•« • 


the gift of the noble. 

" the manners of the jujl. Oxf. 


A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. 0:f 



C_s^JJ 


• • 


poetical work called Afefnavi, upon feveral 
fubjedts, of religion, hillory, morality, and 
politicks; cumpolcd by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
Kumi.—This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really deferves admiration. Oxf. 


Priv. 




The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 


Guliftan 


ia the Eaft. 



Ikl 



» * 


The works of Nezami; containing fix poems: 

lx)l tie fecrets of lovers. 


of Chofr 



• # 


cioi^ the feven fac 
A.«lj 1 JuLCj the Ife of Alexander. 



^JUJ Pella and Megenun, a tale. 
the treafure of fecrets. Land, 


Pendnama, a book of moral fentences, not 
unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 


i lUc 

Orf, 


Ferideddin Attar. 'Lond, 






t « 


Phe works of Catebi, containing live poems 

VI 7L the ton of two fees. 

« t/ ' • • W ‘ 
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5O the ten chapters. 

beauty and love. 

3 conqueror and triumpher 

' jjX'= 


r 




Gu lendum. 


^ji{ lo^ces 'oj^ Bahuram and 


Tiiere are rijaay more hiftorics and poems 

■^vr.tteii in Terfian ; but thofe above-mentioned 
are tne m,.fb celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were , 



« * 




Roudeki, who 

^ ^ .wwv., c s 

Relhidi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

C^cX^I 



Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem oit 
the adions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europe, 



PHILOSOPHY, 

•• ^ 

The light of Soldi or Canopus.—A very ele* 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai's tales and fables, by 

Cafhefi. Oxf. 

The touchffone of learning; a more iimple 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf, 
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The Perfian tales of a thoufand and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix, 



Negariflan gallery of pictures, by Jouini.—^ 
A mifcel aneous work upon moral fubjects, 


in prcfe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. Marjh 30“ 



A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 


Oxf 



The natural hiftory of precious ftones, 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick \ all which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts \ all their favourite works are generally 
writtenuponfinefilky paper, thegroundof which 
is often powdered with gold or filver duft: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
elfence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem oi 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the moft beautiful raanur 
feript in the world: the margins of every page 
arc gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers; 
and the hand writing is elegant to the higheft 
degree: it is in the co.ledlion of the learned 
Greaves, 1. The Afiaticks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour j the Eg)'ptian 
reeds with which they write, are formed to 
make the finefl flrokes and flourilhesj and their 
letters run fo eafily in'o one another, that they 
can write fafter tlian any other nation. It is 


not ftrangc, tliereforc, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our beft printed hooks; and if 

ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the gmeral circulation of 
learning, they will flill do riglit to prcTerve 
their claffical works in munufeript. 

I fhall conclude w'ith a Pcrlian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and ihall add a few remarks 
upon each of them. 
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to read the other hands: It is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 

was written in it 


11 . 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the Perlian lan¬ 
guage; and if they do not, what wilj it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ftrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j j are foraetimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
characters are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that and ^ are often ex- 


prelTed by a long flroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 

: there are alfo two examples of this in 


♦ ♦ 


the third line. As the Perfnns always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner; 
if the line be too fhort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranfcribers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not the firft 
above the lecond, as w-e do: a Perfian ^vouid 
write the followina: verfes in this order, 

O y 


With ravilhed ears 
A flumes the godx 


The ; 


movUi ijcars^ 


riffedfs to ncf 
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It mall be confelTed, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confufion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, v.'hich are often placed at random, 

and fometimes omitted, makes it verv dimcult 

0 

to read the Perlian manuferipts, till the lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar to us; but this difficulty, 
Hke all others in the world, will be infenlibly 
furmounted by the habit of indullry and perfe- 
?erance, without which no great delign was 
ever accomplilhed. 

4 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analosv 
are neglecled; the points which dillinguilh 

from cji, ^ from and from c,', O and 
&c. are for the mod part omitted, and thefe 
feven letters, 1 6 ^jjjj conneded with 
ihofe that follow them in a meft irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly, a confiderable difficulty, 
which mud be furmounted before the learner 
can tranfiace an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofc who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty llill greater, which is 
their imperfed knowledge of the language. 
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NISKHI, 


m 







advertisement. 



X HE following Index will be found, it is 
l:ioped, of confdcrable ule to learners, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with dictiona¬ 
ries 3 fince it is not only intended as a literal al¬ 
phabetical explanation and analyiis of the ex- 
tradls and authorit es from the various writers 
interfperled through the Grammar, but as a vo¬ 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number cf ufeful 

word:>. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any dictionary, 
there are a variety of infeparable particles pre¬ 
fixed and annexed to v'ords, which mull: be 
analyfed or feparaled before the meaning can be 

found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to dcfirc ts 

muft not be looked for under the letter j but 

♦ 

under S] the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition for, to, in, implying defire^ 

I 

and ckwj (for the third perfon prefent of 

4j to bf4 

It is unneceflary to multiply examples, h.ut it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 

in mind, that the principal of thefc prefixed 
particles are, 

(Jl the Arabick particle tbe. 

■i (or before words beginning with I) the 

disjacftcrirtick of the firft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

aj or j the prepofition tOyfor^ C^c. 

j prefixed lometimes by way of plconafm, 

to which no tranflation can give any precife 
meaning. 

O 

# 

'u.'ithout, 

j {ioT j\) from, os;:th, by, ^c. 

S (for <5j) i::Lich, ■xhat. 

or (^_ 5 v^ characterifticks of the pre- 

I « • 

fent tenfe.—Thefe characlcrifticks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au¬ 
thors. 

(or before words beginning with I) 

• « 

the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

<sJ or J (or before words beginning with 

* * 

1) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

^ Notwithftanding the above oblervaiions, which will iave the 

learner forrie perplexity in confulting dl6llonarie5j many of the 

compounded word?, and luch obll.}ue tenfes as differ moft from their 

infinitives, ar« for his greater cafe and fatisfaeftien inferted in this 
Indeji. 


ADVERTISE^ffiNT. 


j 



The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 


The polTeflive pronouns 


rr 


I or w mine. 




I or OvJ thy.^ thme. 


U our. 
your. 


j his, her, its. ^ or their. 

^J| the plural of nouns having reference to 


living creatures. 

the plural of inanimate nouns. 

I or b the poetick vocative. 

Ii the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of (jCsy to he. 
(C is fometimes equivalent to our a or one ; 
and at other times after nouns ending with I or 
f it marks that the following noun is in the ge¬ 
nitive cafe; and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perfian writers make frequent ufe of th« 
contraded infinitive; when the learner therefor# 

cannot find fuch words as ..j or tX^ J in 

•• •• J 

the Index, let him look for ^ 

&c. 



The A prefixed to fome words in the 

Index (hows that they are of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal . 




INDEX 


t 


I 


I Water, fountaio: luftre. 


upon: a cloud 


U/ 


A^l^l //. of the juft. 

tiJCj JT colour, paint, comp^. of cjTwater and 

m 


KdxJ I colour. 



A Abfal, proper name. 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 


name. 


A Abuleis (father or the lion) proper 


name. 



Vi.>I {annexed to words) thy. 

(jaJT fire. fiery. 

A a mark, impreffion. 

I tQ plant. 

A pi. tf the eyes. 

pl. noble, free. 

A or care, griefi 

A a prefent, &vour, benefit. 

A Ahmed (moft worthy of pi 

per name. 

^ P^' tf affairs,- conditio 

to draw afmrd^ knife^ Qfr. 
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choice, hberty; prudence. 

end, finally; another. 

^ modems; pofterity. 

A Adam; a man: a mellenger. 

A (aI when, 

Perfian month; vernal, 

,)A I fire. 


• the province of Media. 

I b^nging^bring thou.yhaw 

(^ 1 1 to adorn. 

refl, 

A^mI is worth, 

AjI may bring, 

A Ati^il fafety, reiflitude. 

^>1 Irem, flame cj a fabulotu garden in tk 

fuppofed to ba-ce been built by a kinr 
Sheddad. 

Jl from. 

^ets at liberty. 

<^AM ! liberty. 

afflidling,yrc//; 

0*^15^ to rebuke, afflict, wound. 

from that. 

thence, 
j\ from this. 

J( hence. 
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ll on account of. 


wherefore? why? 




jl on account of 


afHidted,yrflw 

b^l whence. 

LcjT expenenced, Jhom 
»jX^.Lc)Ttemptation, experience. 


I to try, tempt, 
from amidft. 

from one another, 
to few together. 

LfTlike, refembling: appeafing. 
yiuLwT reft, both from 

a horfe. 

A hearing, found. 

liftehed. 

U# 

A pi. of ^ fecrets. 

heaven, 
to reft, 

(annexed to wordsJ their, 
a tear. 


^IX^TT 

(XUiSi 


v-^l I 

AjUliT 


f 


knowleig 


• • 


A 


t 


Z 2 
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il 


A pi. of parts, trjufts. 

A JI<aXcI equality, temperance. 

A belief, faith. 

A JacI great j greater. 

jLcI a beginning. 

A pi. of branches. 

to embrace. 


A pl> of rivals, jealoufy. 



to cut. 

<—>UjT the fun. 

cSuUol or ajUuI a bottle; an ewer 

to fall. 

exalting,/row 

Afniiaby proper name. 
to inflame. 

^ jl inflaming,/*ow the above. 


jl to create. 



creating,/or? the above, 
I jl or Ci'?' increafing,/ow 

y •• J 

to increafe. 


increaflng, 

' alas ! 

to fpeak idly, 
fprinkling, fhedding. 
to fprinkle, fhed. • 
to prefs. 









— pL 

their cu 


A 


A 




confirmation 



i Akber (greater) proper name. 


or oiyl fntelHgent, vigilant; khov 





* « 


I though. 


ssT filling. 
now. 
rfull. 


* . 



r to fill 



A ^1 but, except. 

A uijLiJJI efteem, refpedl, 
A 1*1-^I gentlenefs, lenity 

• % l^( mufical notes, 
ill the mind. 



I a thoufand. 


^j( fprinkled, ftained, /raw 

to ftain, fprinkle. 

A / O God, heaven; divine. 


A cX^I the Arab, article prefixed to 
ftrength, hand, &c. 
fannexed to words) my. 

to prepare; to be ready. 

preparing. 



■A fecurity, mercy • finccrity 


cX-c 


^ approach : the ajjproach 



J 



f coming and going 


^j-r 



I to-night. 





( 


to mix. 





f 


I hope. hopeful 

a prince, noble. 


pLm cXif 



MirkhomiThah 








he: that: time: laow, 
thofe. 
to fill. 

A^(iaAjI defire, expedl^tion, 

I there, in that place. 



A ^Lsr^l and 


r 



IcXjI 


r^' 


ftars 


j\oJ\ throw in e,yr<?m tjbe above 
4j< 3JI within. 

ViTcXJl little. 


I to gain, gather, 
to befm^ar. 
gathering, gaining. 

thought, confideraticn# 


ol 
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;T" thither. 


^j3I that which; he who. 

or ol^aiT^ then, at that time 



.J^LXjI to think. 

I to excite, raife. 
railing, exciting. 

A Anvar (Iplendor) proper name 



^1^*1 pi. of ^ 




Ci 



himlelf. 


I a voice, found : fame 

of 


fi 




bringing, yi 


•! him, her, it; to him, &c. 

A pi. of leaves. 

to bring. 

a throne: a manufiuSluring ' 

A pi’ affairs, actons 

A ^^1 lirft: the beginning. 

U/ 

A ^ forefathers, the ancients. 

I to hang. 



people. 



wife. 
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•• # 


wine. 

jlt a load, baggage. 

Perfiap. 

once. ■ 

Jb playing, play thou,yr. 

Jif again, anew. 

to with-hold. 

ObX^U a player; playing. 

jjaU bein^ be thou,yr«>w 

LmU a bafhdw, governor. 

iX&b it may be; it may happen,yrm 

ft. A I «• .ft 


iCXajmU 


cb a garden, (^bxb a gardener. 

• 

(^l^b to weave: to tinge. 

A the remainderi permanent 

i>S{j fear, care. 

pure, chafte, clean. 

JbjL afl^dionate. 

# 

more pure. 

innocent, unblemilhed. 


ofAJb 

r.. ... 




above. 


t5((X«b 

dt^bf 


fttain 
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tXj 


OwaJb five hundred. 

« 

together. 

OuU it is neceflkr)r,/r^^; 

jIo^U permanent,//-.^ a jfoot, th 

participle of ((^ to have. 

to be neceflary. 
to accept. 

he took or bore up. 

er/j fear 

he k’lffcd, Jrom T^hefast jap 

fears to be redundant* 


^ {pl- (^U^) an infant. 


A 


A 




^ for. 

nietre : the fea. 

the lambick meafure. 


A the Trochaick meafure 

^ ^ kind of verie, conlift 

hicks and Spondees. 


of lam- 


A 


b 




^ dua/ 


> 



^ the two feas. 



Bokhara, name of a place 


kd: to boil. 


I may or can givc^from 


♦ • 



O 
Js-f bad 


* to give. 


bad of me. 


to or for thefe, 
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IcXj 


* • 



IcXf 


• # 

ffOTTi I* 


oOo give thou,/; 


O^Oo 


i/^* V 


J full. 

i^v 

bofom. 


^ the bofom: upon upon tb] 
j carrying, ravi{hing,yr(?;w O^jf 


04>mI ^ I fhould reft. 


to afcend. 


(^l^ for, becaufe. 
cXTi^ arifes, comes, Jrom 
iojjj a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor. 

to rife, arife. 









he finilhes, performs* 
raife, exalt. 


bear, carry, lead 
Ooi^y they carry off. 
a veil, tapeftry, 

a chamberlain 


i 


3n 
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aik thflu, afking. 

it arrives. 

jf above, on the top or head 
'xcXamu to alk. 


O' 


• • 


1^' 


we have aiked. 
9 w he went away. 


<iS~t 3. leafj powefj arips; ornament; a mufi- 


cal inftrument. 
•\i3 Jj to fill. 


O 


-yj 

to return, recede. 


• # 



iJ j to alcend, mount. 


a butterfly, moth. 

a prote^or, nourilher educating; educate 

thou. 

O^JJ ^ucate, nourifli. 


education. 


(JJ.J without, out of. 


together. 



to beware, abflain. 


j .abibinence, chaflitv 

1 ., y.; 

an angel, fairy. 




ruinous, difordered, fcattered 
yy under, below. 

to wither, decay. 





d4» 


they will give %ip,/rom 
a garden: a -breaft. 

% 

to bind, (hut. 




a boj} child. 
iLwj much, many. 

it bloflbmed. 

let us break. 

fight: pruder 

(JUaj la^j a milcrea 

vain, fhutlefs. 


A 



after. 


O 


rj 



afterwards 


l*yj perfony imperative from 


to 


command 


he lhall dig^from ^^\S' 

^InXX^ leave thou. 
jSa fay thou,^ 0 « 

it fliall pafs,yro/w 

but. 

A misfortune; without. 

A O.Xi^ a coui^tiy, region. 

a nightingale. 

aXLi but. 

<-CIAj a tiger. 

^ L5^ yes. 

• • 

it fliall perifli,^/5Te»OT 

therefore. 




mourn thou,^c« 
five. oLs;^ fifty 
>s^ the fifth. 

cXaj hinding, compiling; bind thou. 

(>Ju advice, counfel. 

to fuppofe, think, 
can bind,yro^ 

a garden of violets. 

Ihowed, from : ^be j prefixei 

Jeems io be redundant. 


to be. 

they werey from (jtW 
0 ( 3 ^, a little branch. 

excule. 
a kils. 

^^Ia*n 4 J a gardei. 

he kiSedyfrom 
to hide, cover, conceal. 




an owl. 




to the owl 


iSpJ fragrance,-fin£ll. 

(S^ rofe-iccnteO, 



Aj good: in, into, 
the fpring. 

the manfion of the Ipring. 


’ chearfiilnefs. 


-gj becaufe, for, on account of: all, every one 
fortune; pre-excellence. 



r 


t ^ Bahara: 


planet Mars) proper name. 


breaft, fide: near: 
lian language. 

M together, one with another, 
without. 

Cij conae thpu,^iww 





,uu» 

1 


uncultivated. 





bring thon, from 
A white; brightnels. 

aII^ a cup. 

fearlefs. 

« w* « 

faithlefs, mercilefs. 
thou fhalt learn, ^ 


A 


diftich 


4W 

inconfiderate. 


irregular, 
without afSftance. 
a rPot, origin. 


J 




without a thorn. 

I 

ignorant. 


to lift 


r to take captive. 


^ faUe, (juthlefs. 
IvX^ openly: a difcovery. 



1 
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Hieartle^, dtfcr irdati^ 

old; an (^d 


man. 


adorning, colledting 


• # 


(bedding, fifting,^/ 


to deck. 


of doors 



^ twenty 


(jr^. 




innumerable. 

> 

inconflant: afHided 


form 


aJUoJ new. f JuUdj 
• • • ^ •• • 

jS^ the face, 

an elephant. 

^ Ibar, danger. 

unequalled, 
to meafure. 
feeing. 

I may fee, 6oih from’[jO^ 
or 1^*1 endlefs. 



unfortunate 


to join, touch. 

OJ^ touching, joining, reai 


v:l»I or sju (annexed to words) thy. 
Ij until, that, in order ta 
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heat, flame; iplendor; ftri 
fever; contorfion. 

to caufe to (hine. 
wli‘ I may turn, S&c.from 

to turn, twift; to fhine 

be able. 

briffht. Ihinin?. 


li’ to twift; haften; wager. 


Ipoil, prey, ruin, 
obfcurity, darknefs. 

A a hiftoty, chronicle. 

ViOdark. darker, 

^ly frefli, new, young. 

Ji’qjti more firelh, &c. 

to inflame, bum. 



fummit 



confideration, Ipeculation. 
ty let alone, leave, relinquUh. 

a prefent; rare, elegant. 

prudence, advice; government; regv* 

lation. 

A »yOj a record, obligation, 

^ moift, frelh. 
ly thee; to thee. 

harmony, modulation. 



VOt. Ill, 


A. A 
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y 


A 


order, regularity, 
thou feareft,yrcOT 
to fear. 

(^t>^ J thou mayeft fear. 

Apointing; fhame, anguifh. 


A J a beautiful man cr woman; a Turkj 



leaving, relinqui£hing. 


«« 



A 

A 


«♦ 


aJUI 


correfting j arranging. 

j compolition, invention, 
bu- or ^JLxi' <jJUI omnipotent God 



• « 


• « 


A 

A 



»♦ « 



• • 


hafte. 


y hanging, dependent; the moft ele¬ 


gant kind of Perlian hand-writing. 
A (JoLxi* negligence: contempt. 


A 




iu* relaxation, walking; contemplation. 


bitter; feverely. 


r 



bitter in the mouth. 


UL^* d iverfion; a fpedtacle, feeing. 

A full, perfecfl; completion, end: com 

pletcly. 

A UJi‘ a wiih; fupplication. 

the body, perfon. 

Ujkj alone, only; folitary. 
y thou: thy. <5 ^ji thyfolf. 




hiftories. 


it is poffible,/rom 
A Ajjj repentance; converfion. 

to colled; to pay debts. 

A Cicy^yji' congratulation. 

wretched, empty, naked, poor 

jfa an arrow: the river Tigris. 

fharp; violent, pallionate. 


6^ a fword. 


A moifture. 

A \jJ the conflellation Pleiades. 
A precious: the eighth. 


(sik a place. 

an inchanter; inchanting. 
a remedy. 

ViTUk a fifTure, a breach. 

to tear. 

a cup, glafs; mirror. 

a mantle, robe; bed. 
a coUedion. 

foul; a beautiful woman, 
foolsj friends; lovers. 


A A 2 



aso 



delighting the foul, 

having life, an animal. 
A the forehead. 

A Oc^ ftudy, endeavour. 


Iwhich; wherefore, why ? 



A 


r 


1 


(/f. j^) a wound 


fortune; the world, globe. 
CircalHa. 



a crime. 


I or except, unlcfs. 


« # 




^ to leap; to feek, examine 
eye. 


an 



a fountain. 


* « 


to tafte, try. 



• • • • 


I have tailed 


A eXx^ a curling lock. 

a kind of mulical inllrument, a I)/ 

lute. 



^ ^Gelaleddin (the glory of 

^f:^ion) proper name. 

A a volume: the 1km. 

A beauty, elegance. 


«# 



#• 


A 



Gemfliid, proper name, 

^ colleibion, aflcmbly, troops 


a garden, meadow, 
verdant plains, meadows. 



in 

aXjuJ 




iu 


A 




or 4X,ow paradife. 


how often ? 

I ^ ^ . 











an anfwer. 


hke, 

from 


Oi^ young j a young 

youth. 

of^y:f) 

how ?- when. 


when that, 
Jouini, name of 





• • 




^ what, which. 



^ly^fou 
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jofourth. 

the world. 

conqueror of the world. 
^lOJly^ polTeifipg the world. 

A ‘■>Y^ diligence, folicitude. 


what? d 




what is it ? 


he gathers,^<»» 


A:^ what doft thou feek ? 

what doft thou lay? 
China: a ringlet. 

I may gather, from q 


c 

% 

A necelEty: poverty. 

A arriving; completion ; harveft, pro¬ 

duce : profit. 

A iaal:^ Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
qf a poet. 

A Jl^a condition, ftate: a thing: time prefent. 

A motion, acftion; ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

A i.Jul<jc^ (pi. of AAjOca.) gardens. 

A news : an accident. 

• • ^ 

# 

A jvAsk. caution. 

A motion: a vowel- 
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A envy, malevolence. 

A beauty, elegance. 

A followers, troops. 

Ur 

A true: truth, reafon. 

A CoCoi^ lincerity: truly. 

A a decree j wifdom. 

^ fcience; a myftery; a miracle. 

A wife: a dodor, learned man, philofo- 

pher, phyfician. 

A lawful. 

Ui 

A a bath. 

A praife. 

A /^p/. of accidents, news. 

A affidance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi¬ 

nence, mountain. 

(pi of Ok^Lv) necellaries, neceflities: 

A life; a portico, veftibule, 

^ iP^' of frauds. 

^ animal. 
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A JolcL mind, herxt, difpofiti 

Khakani, name of a 

« • 

Vi) bk earth, duft, 

A Jbk a mole on the face. 

A v.JUbL the Creator. 

^jbL a lord, grandee; an inn 
L^bsfc {pi. of 43iJbk.) houfes. 

A hiftoryj news; fame. 


oti -Ofc relate ihoo, from 


to inform, relate 


Khoten, Tartary. 


A 




afhamed, blulhing; env)*. 


a hlufh, lhame 


lOssL Gcd. 

uXjjlOssk a prince, lord, patron. 
ItX^ljcL O God! O heaven! 
iSjLGcX^ljcsfc the only Lord God. 
tljljck friend of God, prop. name. 
qL«I jzifc ftately, pompous. 


A murmured: fell,yroOT ^ 


Ci -sa. intelled: fmall. 


o« 3 .: 5 fc minute, fubtile: minutiae. 
J 

jL contented. I 

content. 

charming, pleafant, 

(jaaj ^ a cock or hen, 


am contented 






A 



rage, emotion: an attack 
buying; he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus, 

Khezar, proper name. 


A a muftachb; a line, rule. 

A a crime, error. 

palpitation of the heart. 

A the beft part of any thing, the fub^ 

Aance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity. 

(^IcXaiL. fmiling, pleafant. 

fleep; a dream. 

ujUsk drowned in fleep. 

the place of reft; a bed. 
eating, devouring, 
to be willing. 

a reader, finger, finging; viands, vicbialsj 
a table. 

to read, fing, 

alk, call, with for. 

you will, both from 

plealant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c. 
moft beautiful, 

iSyj fair-faced. 

or (Ji^yL one’s felf, 




to eat, devour. 
cXAiiijsL the fun. 

fweet. 

Li *s:fc joy be to— 

fweet-fcentcd. 

fweet-tempered. 
blood, blood-dropping. 



fruitlels. 

•^<r JiCin^yfrom or 

to rife, fpring up. 

( C«Jl>;a=L thou haft rifen. 



darknefs, night. 

<3l(3 equity; a gift; lamentation. 

to give. 

having,^ff«r 

A a family; houfej town, 
jilti Dara, Darius. 

.jl«3 1 have, enjoy, pofleft. 

they have or hold, 
he had, both from 
to have, hold, 
cli^ a wound, fear. 



3d3 


J 


Ci 


J<3 a net, Inarc, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veffel; (heath. 

Ulti a wife or learned man. 

prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

learned; a do<5tor. 
learning, literature. 

tXiJiti they know,y^oOT 

l«3 fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball 


;Ivi thou knoweft, doft thou know ? 



A dominion, adrainill: 

lO in, above; around: a gate. 

til iM 

A Iti (^/. of ij<S) pearls. 

(j JuejjO to enter. 


to cany in. 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree. 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat. 
har(h, hard, 
was betrothed. 

delay. 






m # 


he beholds, yro« 
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to view, behold, 
'vithin; the heart; intraih-, 

cc - ’ " - 

the fca, a wave, 
to 1 



the hand, 
an enemy. 

a regifler, journal; index. 



A 


•• 


miniite; lubtile, fmall; a fubtilty; 


a minute. 


j XS^, ^ d epart from, leave. 

it palTes away. 



asain; anotlier. 
the heart. 

raviihing, delightful, comp, of Jii an 
jjjt participle of to exalt, fufpend. 


I 



{for iS ; 


of 


f and 



to defire, afk. 



and 


J 


of 




J 


hearc-woundin?, comp, of ,\(S and \ 

part, f 




to burn. 


; I 








of f}jC> and 



' oj j to deceive, 

heart-conquering, comp, cj jii and 
S from to open, conauer. &c. 
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^ time: breath: pleafure. 
cLeO the brain, the palate. 

a friend; harmony, comp, of breath, 
and JUm from to do, make. 


two. 

A a ipecies of large trees; orchard: 

rattles for children. 


A jy^ a circle, orbit, revolution: rolling. 

dhlance, abfence. 
fewing, piercing, 
twelve. 

a friend, miftrefs. 
yt*ty^ dearer, more friendly. 

two hundred. 

A or felicity; riches; a kingdom, 

ftate. 


the fecond. 

oO a village ; a gWer : ten. 
fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality. 

fear, aftonilhment. 
a villager. 
oO ten thoufand. 

winter, firft winter month, December 
yefterday. 

^ of friends, femih'es, habiu- 

tions; a country. 
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tXjti he iz.vtfffom 

to fee. 

^l<Juv3 fight. 

yefterday. 



another. 


I 

jU arain. 

'j " ^ 


a colledion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of jaftice. 



A *<3 poflefled of, endowed with. 
A majeftick. 

A gold* 


A Oo».lj tranquillity. 

jb a fecret, myftery. 

a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A c;ol) companion, favour. 

to draw, drive, banidi. 
jli a way, path. 

^b fteal, infeft the highway. 

% fragrant j fragrance. 

A a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters^ 

A c returning. 
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^ a cheek, face; a groan; the (bund of a 
muhcal indrument. 
jUkC^ a cheek. 

A aJ an embady; a mandate. 

to caufe to arrive, 
to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

arrives, yro«» 
to arrive. 

aX^ a line, thread. 

A Rafhid (a condu^or) proper name, 

A tender, delicate, lovely. 

motion. 






wo^ 1 went 

to go : departure, 
to dance : motion. 

A colouring, painting, embroid 

a letter, character; arithmetick. 

Roknabad, name of a place^ 

fti) ciiignias- 

^ threw; throwing. 

• •• 

forrow, pain. 

<yp a wanton, diflblute, drunken perfon 

colour, pai.nt. 

many-coloured, various, 
coloured. 


writing 


worthy 
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J 



J JO fro® ‘ 
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to be bom; to bring forth. 

\\j a complaint: a bed, a place. 

QtXjjlJ to complain. 

aJIj’ dew; froft, hoar froft, hail. 

the tongue; language. 

A oJoJ the moft excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream. 

yj above, high, fuperior. 
a wound, blow, ftroke. 
difpelling. 

to flrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifh. 

jj goJ-i- 

pale, yellow. 

jjjj a goldfinith. 

ornamented with gold. 

JJ golden. 

to live* 
from whom? 

V—a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potipbar’s wife, 

A the world; fortune; time, leafbn. 




emerald-coloured. 


{jjiSyj made of emeralds. 

ground, earth, 
ftriking, difturbing,^ 0 /)i 
(jlcXy a prifon. 


B B 
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^ life. 


• • 

A JUJ decay, mifery. 
poifon, venom. 

poifonous. 

oJij Venus; courage; gall 



jjbJ lofs, damage. 


an ornament; beauty. 
Lo i beautiful. 


J Uj j more beautiful. 

agrees, from 

to quadrate, agree with. 
jJ under, belowr. 

I j i bccaufe, for. 



Ui like, refembling. 

A a fhore, coail, bank. 

to prepare, make. 

_^Lm full of. 
jLw preparing. 

he makes, 6ot6 from 
otX^Lw a compofer, performer. 

a cup. 

A v.J»Lm the leg. 

A a cup-bearer, water-carrier 

A vJiJUi a traveller; going. 
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aJUj a year, age. 

^uLsw a fliade, 

# • 

A u-aakk, a caufe, motive. 

^ to refign, commit, recommend, charg< 


enjoin 



light of weight. 

bearers of light burden! 
to prick. 

a foldier, foldiery, army. 
oOuukwa white. 

ocXx^yM the morning, aurora. 

to take, raviih. 
taking: a country. 
praife,yr(7/w 
to take. 

to {have, erafe, efface, 
injury, oppreffion, tyranny, t 

the injured, afflidled 
a tyrant. 





a tyrant 


«• 




A a kind of carpet. 

^ 2^=*“ rhyme, melody ; the c ooing of dove 

A adoration. 

^ difpofition, temper. 


B B 2 
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5 *" 


A 





b 


the morning, crepufcle; incbantment 



or 





the morning. 




A belonging to the morning. 

adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeech } a word. 

head, end, extremity; love, defin 
pal, fupreme. 

A ^ lamp, lanthern; the fun. 

1 from beginning to end. 

Jl lofty, tall; glorious* 

M to banilh to a place, to coni 
/ to mix, compofe. 


warbling. 





wanton; aftoni£hed, confufed: a va- 


eabond. 

O 

a cyprefs-tree; a horn. 

A_^joy: a prince, chief. 

^ mixing ,^roffi ( 

convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

tXJisb'cibuw of a good dilpolition j happy, auguft- 
(COsXwj Sadi, name of , 


• ♦ 


A 



diligen 
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thou from 

(jJiUm) to pierce, bore. 

^ JsJjdi Sekander, Alexander. 

A oyd quiet, refignation. 

A JlwjJLtM pure water: a chain. 

A AJLuJltN a chain, leries, lineage. 

A Selman, proper name. 

A >aJUm Selim (perfedl, uublemiihed) proper 

name. 

Samarcand, a city. 


jellaminek 


-bofomed. 


a hyacinth. 

a garden of hyacinths 
a ftone. 
ftony. 

A (^1^ blacknels: melancholy. 

to bum, inflame. 

( I would touchy rubj^flj! 

• • 

to flroke, rub, touch. 

<,,Ca beautiful kind of red roi 
inflaming,yrtf»i 

cXiJjjM an oath. 

(Sj*** towardsj a place, part, fide. 
Atn three 

IgM, Soha, name if a ftar, 

tall,€rca. 
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the ft ar Canopus; name of a Perfan au^ 


tbor. 



J 


thirty. 

or aajIi black. 


• # 


# # 





• • 

.1 


• • 


black ncls. 
bathed, full of water 


0 v 3 thirteen. 


V • 



three hundred. 


filver. 


the face, colour. 




lilvered. 


• • 


the bofom, breaft 
the third. 


• • 


LT 


or (annexed to words) his, her 
to her. 


to him 


a branch, twig, horn. 

mirth. 


C 



« • 


.Uj the evening. 

in the evening. 

(fo’’ 

JJUL to comb. 

JUj fixteen. 

J 

sU. a king, emperor. 

^royal, princely. 
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^ night. 


A youth. 

one night. 

hafte. 


'jJL or 




UCi make hafte. 


to make hafte. 

^^xjsw a camel. 


A B 


a tree. 


A 


sc^'* ftrength, force, agility. 


tXwj he was : going, 

to be, &c. 
wine. 

baftiful. 

baftifulnefs 

to waftj. 

OiAM ftx. lixt 

A LxiSj (p/, of 
dodtors. 

A aJLx^;. light, flame, f 
jUC^ a hunter. 
v«.5lX^ breaking, yrc/w 


J 

:l^) poets, learned meiv 




A OoUC^ a complaint. 

lugar. 

1^1^ eating fugar. 

to hunt, take, 
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^ 1 a chcfl: of fugar 


ij fugar-lipped, 
to break, defeat, overpower. 
Shekefteh (broken) the current 
hand-writings ujed in Hindostan. 




to bloflbm ; to admire, 
they b1oirom,yr^;;? the above. 
a flower. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



M patient, 

M patience, toleration. 

yourfelv? 



you, your, 
number; numerous, 
ye, you ; to you. 

A odour, fragrance 


O 

A 






to number, enumerate, 
the fun ; gold, 


a feymitar. 

A ^ candle, wax taper 


A odour: nature, cuftom ; an atom 


♦« 



Uoi» to underftand. 




• 9 



or 



i to hear. 


r 


I oeS 


. * 



I have heard. 


they heard,yr<?OT 
jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infc 

A <->sr^ honey, honey-comb. 
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Oua 


A^a city; the moon; a knave 

infane; enamoured. 




a lion : alfo a tiger. 


oj \the top band of a book. 
<,_CShiraz, name of a place. 

the habitation of lione. 
a lionefs. 
a lion. 










A a lord, mafter, pofleflbr, friend: eo* 

dowed with. 

beautiful. 

honeft-hearted. 

A the zephyr; youth. 


A 


€ 


or 


morning, aurora 


in the morning. 



one morning. 


A r*-^ patience 
A / a boy. 


company, Ibciety. 

■A AXKSi^ a leafj book, page. 
aXDO a hundred. 
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J 


Saddar (a hundred gates), name 
Perfian book. 

cX^ a hundred thoufand. 






A 



to expend, employ 


difficult, fevere 


a rank, hie; order 


A UL^ purity, pleafure 


A a calamity. 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, form; a lpe£lre. 

to feign. 

A falling; the feafon of fading amon 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the Ipring. 
A c>jo^ hunting; prey. 

to take prifoner. 




A 



o mind, conicience 


A hght, fplendor. 


Lj 


A joy, mirth, feftivity. 

AitzsT? Jo the houfe of mirth. 

A Jo a border, margin, part. 

A o id a lock of hair. 
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A cuftom, way, manner. 

thou iike^tfrom q^AaaJIL 

• « 

A cfifing, as the fun. 


A Ayls defire, avarice. 

A a circuit, walk. 

a parrot. 

the deluge. 

A / ^ a fold, ply: folding. 

m *■ 

A a bird. 



A -ilo viftory: Timur or Tamerlane. 

A c:<yAj£> darknefs. 


t 

A entile cuftom, ulaee. 

^ o 

^ cheek } a tooth j an accident , a heavy 

c'oud. 

A a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 

A a«Lc the end, iiTue, event, fuccefs; finally. 

A Jlc the world, time; learned. 

JLc enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
A ^Lc univerfal: plebeian. 

A Abbafi, name of a dynajly of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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olXjtiL^ a place of worfliip. 

A wonder, myftery, example. 


A v/onder, admiration. 

A oJluXr juftice. 

A an enemy, 

Aa cheek, face, temples. 
A ^ a wild Arab. 


A Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A a field, court, area; an empty fpace: a 

dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, convcrfation; the pleafiires of 

the table, 

A love. 




A 



fondnefs. 

chaftity, integrity; defence, fafeguard. 


A JsS. perfume, ottar of rofes. 
L^ya£ perfumed, fragrant. 


A «iLUI V _»lJLc God preferve. 

A OJls. a firing of pearls: a treaty. 

A prudence, memory, art, knowledge; a 
narrative. 


A punilhment, torment. 

A knowledge, fcience, art. 

A fpi. of learned men. 
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A 


A 


A 



A 


A 


life, 

JkyC aftion, operation, 
amber, ambergris. 

a nightingale, 
fpider. 

eXy^ age, time; compact, 

a touchftone, proof, 
a vice, crime, ftain. 
a feftival, folemnity; 
mirth, delight; life, 
a fountain; an eye, 1 
paradife. 



♦ «« 


effence 


t 

■A abfent, invincible, concealed. 

■Aduft; a thick vapour. 

^ ftranger, foreigner; extraordinaiy. 
A a fawn. 

A Jfjs. an ode. 

A ^ the above) odes. 

w ^ 

A A«3£ vexation. 

A a boy, lervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror. 

forrowful, 

-iyC affli^on. 
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m 

f 



a rofe-bud. 


9 • 

to Hwp, fl umber 


A Cojsilj overflowed,yro/w \,jc^ 
A (JU an omen, prcfage. 


coloured. 

A iXii a tumult, fadion, difcord, mifchief. 


fcandal. 


A 



glorious; glory, ornament. 


A IcXi ranfom, redemption. 


A 


V,! ablence, reparation. 

J oblivion,yrcOT 

to forget. 

A happy. 

to-morrow. 

Ferdufi (belonging to p 

of a poet. 

to fend. 

^ an angel, meflengcr; fiiiry. 
A Cio S abfence; a troop; a fed. 


Mm( 





below: dejeded. 

felling: he fold,yr 



9 to fell. 


• • 



to defcend. 

(for inflamed,Jl 




i felling. 


OJ^j3 he fells, both from 




O 


Vj 

cXjL»c 





j ^ or 


* * * 


♦♦ 



^ deceit, yrt?;;/ J 


J Feridoun, name of a h 
^jsaxj J to deceive. 

to freeze, congeal, 
fcattcrine, from jMcXiLio 




A 


♦♦ 



j eloquence, melody. 


^jLii foi , _.. 

A -Xi confideration, care. 

Jo conlidcr; lylj IS the imperative 


throwing, throw thou,yro/w 
to throw, throw away, la 
■A OiiXs heaven j the worldj fortui 
A in, into. 

A abundance: he diffufed. 
<J^ an elephant. 



Kaf, the name of a fabulous mountain. 
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* • 


03 a form, figure, thape, ftature. 
a cup, goblet. 

lOo fate; predeftination j quantity; value 
dignity, power. 

conftancy, confiftency, confirmation 

quiet. 

contiguous, related to. 

OuUi? (p/- of odyj^) poems, elegies. 


A 


* • 



palace. 


A iwi^ a tale; an a(flion. 

A an elegy, poem. 

A LiS fate, death, judgment; 
A a fragment: fegment 

/ a cage. 


jJi' 


A AxJlj; (/>/. a caftle. 


4 pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 
iP^' °f ) hearts. 

A 3 thd moon. 

ike the moon. 

A a word, fpeech, eloquence. 

4 . ^ violence, force, oppreffion ; power ^ 
chaftifement; anger. 

A meafure; reafoning, thought, advice* 

argument ; a lyllcgifm. 

A .to ftation, Handing; refurredion: confu- 
[ •• 

fion, tumult. 


4 
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A as, like, in the fame manner^ 

A Katebi (a writer, iecretary) fropef 

name, 

A like my eyes, comf. of ^ like, 

eyes, and the infeparahle pronoun 

my. 

to carels. 

bufinefs, objed; a maker. 

a (hop, place of bulinels; the World, 
a battle, conteft. 

expert: one who labours, adjufts, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c, 

a caravan, 
to le0en. 
would! 

AjU>(^s a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber. 

to dig. 

a curling lock. 

the body; a form, model. 

^1^3 delire, wifli. 

defire; the obtaining one’s wilh, 

»l£p a place; a ftraw: leflening. 

pride, magnificence. 
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a dove. 






a book, letter, writing. 

where ? whither ? how ? 

t, diipel. 



nielting,yr(?j 
(•^‘-^^who? who 





1O00I. 


^ • 

=9 to leave, negledt 





performer, 


whom 



«tXJily fportirig, fkipping, ftrutting 
is though. 



bufineft 







whirlpool 


adUon, labour, profeffionj life. 


the circling glafs. 
I made,yrflOT 
to do, make. 


O 





the neck. 


^ a battle-axe, mace. 


^j-oto take 


a wolf. 


warm. 






3 warmth. 


Carmania, name of a place 





^,07 


marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge, 

or aj^ss lamentation, weeping. 

► 

to flee, efcape. 


to weep. 

that, which. 

to perform 

to pals. 




fo choofe; to bitei 

ieleit; moft excellen 
bitten. 

a per/bn, any one. 
Ipreading, ftrewing,^?' 
to Ipread, flrew, fa 


glorious 




to break, tear. 

c)-s***J breaking ,the above, 
conquering, opening, hcc.from 
to open, difcover, conquer; 
oJJLfpe difcovcrs,from the above, 

to become: to kill. 

to break, read. 

Icatter, difiblve. 
^^*v^^Cachemire, name of a place, 

he has difcovered. See. from 
^^^*-fto difcover, open, conquer, 
a region, climate, country. 

I have fuffered or drawn. 


to rejoice. 




delight. 


c c a 
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u-ij the hand, the palm. 

ojL/^he faid. ^UJLT^lpeech. 

JoLJ^I faid, both from 

to Ipeak, fayj fpeaking. 

thou haft faid j he faid. 

(gul) a rofe. 

JyS' (geel) clay. 

L_OLfrofe-water. 

* 

hair, locks. 

^iTa word, writing, oration. 

Gulendam (rofe-refembling, Jrm Jo' 

I 

a rofe, JcXJl form, figure, &c.) a proper 


name. 


a diadem, cap. 

« 

a rofe-bulh. 
rofe-fcentec 

djJO a clofet, cott 

* 

♦ 

tl JL) a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 


of 


if) 4»JL> a beautifi 

a rofe-garde 
! JoJj rofe-cheeke 


O 


♦ ♦ 


r 


UULf rofe- 

ft: 
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(mvCX-T^ ro/e 


a rofe-walk; bower, delightful place. 




(p^' pf 



The whole works. 

little; defective; abfent. 


infert, place, commit; to loofe, li¬ 


berate. 


• pcrfedlion, accomplifhment, finifliing. 

of little value. 




lefs. 


with little fenfe. 
do thou; doing,/row , 




^ boundary, margin, fide, part, Ihore; an 
embrace. 

tXcO a vault, arrb 


*yXj rotting, ^ow 

(jcXjOuJ or 

^ fervant 



to rot. 




where 

=» lay thou,yrow i. Jui^ 


• • 



an ear. 


liften thou,yrow 



f 

to liften. 


a corner. 


«« 



I finote,^ow 


to fmite.. 




various, many-coloured. 
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a mountain. 


^ jewel, pearl; lulbe; eflenccj lelf*exift> 


mg 



who, which: fince 
who. 

e univerfe. 


taking, 

might take, both from 




cx***aJ who is it ? comp, of who, and 3d 
perf pref of 



or 



•• 


hatred, revenge, rancour. 



full of. 


that thefe, comp. <f ^and 


J 


a tulip. 


a border or bed of tulips. 


to move. 


^ O^) ^ margin. 

m 

A the heart, pith, mairow. 


u-^LJ up to the brim. 


an army 




a conqueruig artny, 

A 'wilaJ benignity, gentlenefs, grace, favour, 
humanity, generofity, 

JoJ a ruby, ruby lip. 
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u 

UJ a lack, a hundred thoufand. 

A Ok^s***^ for the worfliip (of God) comp, of 

J for, am/J for the Arab, article ^ and c^-^*** 
adoration. 

A the moft precious fort of pearls; beau¬ 

tiful women, 

A a lion. 

but. 

A Lcil or night. 

Leila, a woman^s name. 

r 

A f annexed to wordsJ my. 

A sC* water, liquor, juice. 

A Ue that, which. 

Lo we; our. ourfelves. 

oOl.« female: a woman. 
jLe a lerpent. 

I^Le US; to us. 

A c:JL« bent, from 

(jtXJL* to rub, grind, polifh. 

(^tXiLo to remain. 

to refemble. 

O^Uo they remain,yroOT m,OuL, 
pLc the moon: a month. 

^^bLo with cheeks like the moon. 

C^^bU with a face like the moon. 
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lunar, monthly ■, a fith. 

0 m 

A Jv.U inclining, having a propcnfity, 

left, by chance. 


A 


( 


extended, dilated, fpread. 


do not 2i{[^yfrG?n 

A (JUU fimilitude, refemblance. 
A rhyme. 


A 


A 




o 




an aftembly, banquet. 

Megenun (diftradled with love) pro 


per name. 


A 



^ a place where people aflemble ; a col¬ 


lection, junftion. 


A 






love, friendihip, benevolence; aiFe<ft- 


ion; company 


A 



-« 


a friend, miftrefs; amiable, dear. 


A 


beloved, 





A 


o 



confined, imprifoned. 

a friend, counfellor^ fpoufe, huiband, 

wife; any one who from their ftation in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 


A JCis:"® vile, contemptible, trifling. 

A place, time, opportunity. 

Mohamed (praifc-worthy), 



A 


♦ » 




afHiclIon, d:fgrace. 


% * 
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contrafted; an epitome* 


difcordant, confufed. 


a magazine, trealury 


governing ; a governor, magiftrate 

A a fpace of time. 

A aftonifhed, difturbed. 


A 


•# 


IuX .0 to tafte; the tafte, palate. 


me ; to me. 


A 



of favours, graces. 


A i^\j^ deiire, will, affeftion. 

A fP'- of remedies, plaiflers 

or ^<3 yo a man, hero; brave, 
courageoufly, manfully. 

to die; to be extinguilhed. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

joyful tidings. 


• • 


A 


enamoured, intoxicated. 

difdainful; rich; content 



•. 


A perfumed; the palate. 

A the light. 

to view. 

A ^the eaft. 

A attentive; attention. 

mu Ik. fmelling of mufk 

mu Iky, 
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an hetniftichj one half of a fold¬ 
ing door. 

A a fource: infinitive, 

W 

Mofella, name of a place. 



1 ^ 

A damage, difadvantage 

A a finger, mufician. 


an excufe. 

A «N/^a-e a battle; field of battle. 

A a friend, a lover. 

A a mifirefs. 


A jbiv.e fcentcd, perfumed. 

A reafonable, rational, probable, perti* 


neiit. 

A enigma, myftery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

« m 

A eilabliihed, known. 

A ^ a priefl of the Perfees, Guebres 
ihippers of fire. 


or wor- 


cup-bcarers. 

the brain, head, marrow, fubftance, or beft 
part of any thing. 

A ieparation, alienation. 

A condition, ftationj dignity; office: refi- 

dcnce : mufical tone. 


Aquantity, fpace, number, 
A (34a^Ju? intention, will, defire. 
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A 


• ♦ 



a condudlor, mover, difpofer* 


A CJ UL^ a recompence, reward, 
perhaps, by chance: unlefs, 

wine. 

A a failor. 

A a kingdom, oower. do/ 


ance; an angel. 


«» 


A 





rays of light. 


I: my. <5 







myfelf. 


full of, endowed wdth. 

A Jjl.e a houle of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 

A \ 







advantages. 


do not bring, the imperative of 
'ivith the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative irnter 



* \ 


• « 


♦ ♦ 


A 


A 

A 



a wave. 


a cauie; an acceptor. 

melodious; adjufted, arranged, 


weighed. 

A time, fca/bji. 

A Muful, name of 
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hair. 

A firm. 

feparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
the fan; moon; love; a feal-ring; a gold 

coin about ll. i 6 s. 
like the moon. 

wine. 

charaBeriJlick of the fref. tenfe. 
do not bring, the negative imperative of 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinkle, the negative im¬ 
perative of 

thou faweft, ‘id perfon prefent oj 

« » 4 

a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 

vefle!. 



thou know'eft. 


♦ « 


dying, yi-iJOT ^ 
the fon of a prince or great man, a knight, 

Mahadi, proper name. 
doll thou grow?yri?/77 
thou ftrikeft. 


is it becoming? 




• • 


cXaj i 


a cloud, a fog. 
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o 


U not. ti hopelefs. 

wU pure, fincere; like. 

imperfeft. 

worthlefs, defpicable. 

A memorable events; rare. 

sLi:. jtilj Nadir Shah, proper name 
j[j blandiflimcnts; wantonnefs. 
KiSjli gentle, tender, delicate. 

elegant, delicate, amiable, 
unblown, unblemilhed. 
^w.ULji.U ignorant. 

A jtAj a conqueror, defender. 

A JaLi a lpe<fl:ator, fupcrntendant. 

AsU a bag (of mufk): the navel. 

full of. aS[j fuddenly. 
unexpectedly. 

plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. 

a name. I^Li thy name. 


wine. 



^9S 




illuftrious; a hero. 
«s^U a book, hiftorj-. 
bread. 


A a viceroy, deputy. 


vu a battle, war. 

y 


is not. 




OaaJ I would not have been 


• » 


A a prophet. 

I will not turn. 

Sj do you not fear. 

it is impolltble. 

A lUj fcatterin?. difoerl 


• . ♦ 


♦ • 


( 


A 



I would not have fought, 

O 


or leaped. 


A 



a ftar, planet: fortune, 
grammar, fyntax. 


hunting; the chace; prey, 
firll. 



Nak{l:ebi, proper name. 


• • 


i male. 



> a narcilTus. 


^ gentle, tame; light: foft 


ei :J near. 

J 


A defeending; hofpitality, 

A defeent; happening. 




: ; \(\ 


A Niflchi (a tranfcript) l/je chiiracter 

«• 

in which Jlrabick manufcribts are generally 
writte}7. 


A a gale, 

to caufe to fit down, 
A IdLLJ alacrity, pleafurc, 

to fix. 


to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, from 


A c 



counfcl, exhortation. 


^^ILU Nezami, name of a poe. 
* • 

A JaJ the fight, the eye. 
y~>Ja} rolling the eyes, ogling. 
A Joj verfe; a firing of pearls 

to call or fing aloud 


A 





; a benefit; victuals. 





beautiful 


A OkyAj roufick, harmony. 

A foul, felf; breath; delirc. 

A gain, utility. 

A OJu ready monev. 

W 

A (ji^* painting, embrbidery. 

A a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 

jXi a piaure, ornament; a beautiful woman. 
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y 




Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book. 

fubtilties, myfteries. 

m 

to view, 
or Ou good. 

dS^ or 


(Xj cuftody, care^ obfervation. 



Ic^ixXj preferve thou, imperat. 
lyj Ihowing, they fhow, 

to fhow* 

melody, voice: wealth. 

fP^- rf wJ'd) viceroys,. &c. 
to foothe. 



foothingyprom the above, 

(pi. J 2l, £k.voiir* 

foothing, warbling,yr(?w 
«0I 4J a benefit. 


A a turn, change, watch, centineL 

to relieve guard. 

the fpring, the early fpring; new year. 

A the prophet Noah. 


A 


•« 



; a complaint. 


c^' ninety. 

A. jy light, brightnefs. 
j^jy the firft day of fpring. 

A.*^y nineteen. 

{jiy drinking, a drinker j any thing drinkable 
/rom 


!> 


OT to write* 

write the ahove^ 

Aj nine. 

Ai placing, 

^OlyJ to place. 

wt 8<^lYi have placed* 

JLj a tree, ihrub. 

^ylyj hidden, 

A a riverj flowing. 

to hide, lie hid. 
a pipe, flute. 


even, alio: again 


i there it not* 


to write, 
good, excellent, 
bright^ beautiful, elegant 
reputation, goodnefs. 

(.^y the river Nile. 



j and; h^ fh^ it. 

after, behind, agaki. 

to detain. 

A evident. 

A v;yUs(^ adions, occurrences, evmttS: battles: 
misfortunes. 

J> D 
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(^1j Van, name of a town. 

A efience, fubftance, exiftence, 

body, perfon. 



to commit, perform. 


being to, 

or like, poflefling. 

A V— 5 ^ a leaf f a tree or paper. 

^ and from. 
cXj^ it blows, 

he, flie, it is. 
like, rcfembling. 

A (JL^ enjoyment^ arrival; meetin 
j unction. 

A lituation; action; gefture. 

A U 4 good faith; a promife.. 

A / ^ 4 but: a prince: a flave.^ 

• « 

» he, fhc, it; his, her, its. 

*■^''7' J a deferti depopulated. 


A «Jol^ dreadful, terrible. 



O 



ieparation, abience 


an aflault; impetuofity. 



every: Ibever. 
Herat, name of a city, 

whenever. 
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whatfoever. 


although. 


wherever. 




wherefoever. 




^ ever. 

^ never. 



>» 



a 


aXjI^ whofoever. 


eight. eighty. 

otXi*^ eighteen. 

leven. feventy. 

fcvcnteen. 

A whether, but. 

^ and, alfoj together: both. 

A ^ f annexed to •words) their. 

of the fame neft. 
only. 

dircdly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the faftie banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 
the fame wav. 

as. 

Hceping together. 


D I. .■ 
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breathing together. 
jLyi an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion., 
all, univerlal. 

it arrives, comes. 


ri)*»** went,/rom 

always. 

black; an Indian* 
time, feaibn. 

yet. 

A air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

doft thou not know? ^«b 


• • 




i\C^ 




to lay down. 



U O! or. 

• m 

or cmUIj finding 




•• 


may find, 6ot6 from epIiU 


remember; memory, record. 

j\j a friend, miftrefs j defender; power, advan* 
tage. 

w 

O heaven! O Lord! comp. of\j 01 and 
yj) a lord, mailer. 




eleven. 

jeiliuluoe. 

ooU he ioMnA, from to find. 

v::^'U a ruby. 

Ciu (annexed to ‘wordsJ tny. 

A Jo the hand; aid, power, ftrength. 


yS»j (annexed to “words) their. 

that is to fay, viz. 

• • 

lyju prey, fpoil, booty. 

Ou one. 

• • 

aJUu a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un¬ 
equalled. 

(CUJu precious, valuable, rare. 

aJIoJo inellimable, rare. 

• • ^ 


.tOJ^ one moment. 

I 

•cXJu one or two, a few. 

jChJJo one another. 
jrr. •• 

one day. 

w (annexed to “words') my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy 
Jofeph. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The greatejt fart tf the following Piece was 
defigned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed w 1771. It might 
eafily have been /welled into a larger treatife^ by 
adding more fofiom extraSls from the Perfian 
writers^ both in profe and verfe-, but, as the change 
ef Jtyle may jbe feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufandy kfeemed equally ufeful and lefs ofenta- 
tiouSy to exhibit only a few chofen Jpecimens from 

the bejl authorsy and chiefly from the PoetSy U'/lOj 
in all nationsy htpoe taken the greatejt fains to 

harmonize and improve their languagot 
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THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Most of my readers 


will apprehend, that, in 


attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
language, through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjeit, which will 
afibrd them neither amuCement nor inftrudion. 
and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfcurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intercourfe 
with the red of manlcind • The title of niy 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions; and the tranfition ap¬ 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the bijlory oj" mere words, and from th e 
revolutions of the Perjian Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the Person idiom: but it lhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
dryneis of the fubjeil, by interfperfing the nar¬ 
rative with a variety of Caflem anecdotes; and. 
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to the fecond objediion, it may be alledged. 


vjually effected 




•vernment-, lb that literary and civil history 


ajid 


other. 


and illuftrate one an. 


The Hiftory of the Ferjian tongue may be 
<iivided into four periodsy like that of the Em¬ 
pire ; not that the language was immediately 
a.ltered upon every revolution of the ftate, bat 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any mcmuments remaining, Acre 
was an apparent change in the diale<5t of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namtjy, 
the Saffanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thcfe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fjxjak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the T^erjian Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defcendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polifh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele¬ 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi¬ 
ble; and we are aflured hy Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the ^bole education 
of the Per/ian youth ^ from the age off^e years, to 
tuoenty, cordis ted in three points only, riding ^ tbroap^ 
ing the ja^oelin^ and the pra^ice of moral virtue ; 
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vvWch account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo¬ 
lumes of parchment^ on v'hich the Perfians veere 


obliged by a certain lav.' 



country^ was probably invented by Ctefias, that 


he might give an air of authenticity to his im¬ 


pertinent fables; for luch literary impoftures 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 


us, who imitate the Ancients in nothine but 

O 

their failings. We arc far from contending, 
ho wevcr, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecondperiod, were entire ftrangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe; for there never was a nation fo rude and 


unpolifiied, who had not a cuftom of celebrating 
the noble acts of their ancefors, and inciting one 
another by fongs andpanegyricks to^ an imitation 
of their virtue \ and Strabo^ a very different au- 
t 'odorus^ alTerts, that the Perfians 



but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 


courle of their fludies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of cxaiffnefs. 

The Greek Hifforians can give us no light on 
this fubjedt; for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
the dialcuf of Perfia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophon^ whole vntvnsicyvnxii the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contracted without a 
knowledge t)f his language, feem to have read 
the works of the PerJianSy or even to have 
known their characters; but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in IPerJian 
with eale and fluency. Nor are we much en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander \ not 
even by thofe, who have defcribed the life of 
that Hero : for Curtius^ who compiled his rhe¬ 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Person as of Scy~ 
thian, though he drefles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thele 
hiftories, which are Hill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia ; but we can no more form an 


* Thejniitocles omne tllud-tempus (anni vnius fpatlam) Hteria 
lermonique Persarwn dedit, quibus adeo eruditus eft, ut multocom- 
TOodius dicatur apud Regcm verba fecifle, quam hi poterant^ qui in 
Tcrtide erant nati. Cor/i. Kep. in Themist, 

f Thus Roxana, Staiira, Parisatis^ feem to be corrupted from 

Roshan Sitdra Parizada which fig- 

nify. Splendid, a Star, Angel^born, Pa^argades, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be coxn|)ounded of Pesera Child, and 

, a House: i. e, a child of the Ropal Familjf, To this 
we may add, i. that Art or Ard which begins many Penian 


OcX-) Gdda 
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idea, of a whole language from a lift ®f broken 
phrales or detached epithets, than we canj udgc 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
neifted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa¬ 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per~ 
Jians themfelves j and the great traveller Char Jin, 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, frems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whon> he refided fo long, and whole 
manners he delcribes with lb much copioufnels 
and learning; but he declares, after all his re- 
fearches, ** That the old Perfian is a language 
“ entirely loftj in which no books arc extant, 
and of which there are no rudiments nemain- 
** ing: that the Guebres, who are the .remains 
of the Parfis, or Adorers of Fire, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves j which is fup- 


Baines^ iignlfies Strong; as Ardfshir, Artaxerxes, 


The strong 




or. 


&c. 2. that the termination dates, as Mithridates, &c. is the Persian 


dad anfwcrs to the of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If It were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
the(e old Persian u^mes, fuch an CTquiiy would be little more than 
learned trifling; for to collet a number of folitary words, without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would be like pro¬ 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any caiket 'vb»ch 
tb^ might heTp us to unlock. 
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‘‘ pofed, by the Perfians in general, to be rather* 
a jargon of their own, than a part of their an-‘ 
cient tongue: that, if you believe their own 
account, the Magi, who relided at Yezd in 
Ca? 'Duihia^ have prelerved this language from 
tather to Ion, after the diffolution of their 
Monarchy; but that, for his part, he has 
‘‘ tound no reafon to give any credit to their 
iforv : that they have, indeed, fome books in 
(irange charadlers, but he cannot perfuade 
himfelf that they are old Perfian letters; ef- 
pecially, fmee they bear no kind of refem- 
blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
PerfepolisP The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to Zoroajier^ 
which a French adventurer, who iranjlatedthem 
from the tranJJation of a certain Gipfy at Surat^ 
lias had the boldnels to fend abroad as genuine: 
but, to a\'oid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the pallage, it feems necellar)'- to tranferibe the 
V’ e r N' w (: r Js ot Sir "John Chardin^ which the 
rc-idcr may lie at the bottom of the page*. 


^'Qu.^nd u i kdxciku Vo'T^aUj e'eft une langue perdue; on n'en 
tio.ivi; ni livrcs ni rudimens. Les Guebres, qu: font les reftes des 
/"t oil i.::i:CoUs, (jui fe j^erpeluent de pere en fils depuis la de- 
rr. lotion de ieur Monarchie, ont un Idiome particulicr ; mais on 
it 1 IjiOt un jur^o): .pie icur ancienoe hngue. Ils difent quelei 
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From this we may reafonably conclacle, that 
the gibberifh of thofe fvvarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
'Egyptmriy and the beggars themfelvcs for the 
priejis op Ifis, as the j'agglers on the coafl of 
India for the difciples of Zoroaftery and their 
barbarous dialedl for the ancient laneuap*e of 
Perjla. But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchrnan, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beautx, and the vaf 
extent of his learning: it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, detected his impofture, 
and retorted his invedtives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Dry dens Ode, to fay the fain. 

Wc have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfan language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who fiourifhed from the opening of 


Pretres, qui le tiennent a Yezi, ville de la Cavamank, qui eli leur 

Pitte el leur principale place, le font tranlmis cette langue jul'qu’ici 

par tradilion, et de main en main ; mats quelque recherche .nic j'en 

aie fait, je n’ai rien trouve, qui me put perfuader cela. Ces 

Ouebus ont a la verile des llvres en carafteres et en mots inconnur, 

dont les figures tirent aiTez fur celles des laiiguej, qui nous font le 

plus connues; mais je ne faurois croire que ce foil Id fancien 

Perfan, d'autant plus que le caraftere, dont j’ai parle, eft enticre- 

ment different de celui des inferiptions de PenepoHs. Je donnorai 

des ectypes de I’un el de I'autre caradlere, dans la dcfcription du fa- 

meui monument qui relic cn ce lieu-la. Ciukdin, Tom V 
Chap. IJf. 
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the third century to the middle of the /eventh ; Iri 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at Gandifapor^ a City of Khorafan^ and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tuticn, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialeclick, and the abftracft fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Pei fan tongue could not 
tail ot being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialect; w hich, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Giir in the year 351 , ac¬ 
quired the name of Deri^ or Courtly^ to diftin- 
guilh it from the Peklevi^ or, Language of the 
CcuKtrw 

It inurt not, however, be imagined, that the 

ufc of the ancient diale<ft was wholly fuperfeded 

by this more poIiCied idk)m ; for feveral com- 

pofitions in Pehlevi were extant even after A/h- 

homed^ which appear to have been written by 

order of the Sayanian Princes. Anufirvan^ 

furnamed Phe fuji^ who reigned at the clofe of 

% 

the fxih rhaving heard from fome tra^ 
vcllcrs, that the Indian Monarchs had a collellion 
of moral fables^ which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyli- 
Barzuieb into India^ with orders to make 
hioifelf mailer of the Sanferit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa¬ 
bles. Thefe orders v'ere pundlually executed^ 


i 
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B irzulch learned tlic Iridiari tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procuix'd a copvc>f the bock, 
tranflaced it into the PtJslez'iari dialeil: about 
an h-indred and fbrtv' years after, his \V()rk was 
turned fro:Ti Pehlevi into Arr.Mck, by order of 
Almanf’.p\ lecond Ca.if of the AbbajiJes\ and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan¬ 
guage of Europe, under the name of Caltla 'iva 
Demna, or, The fables of Pilpay, There is a 
fine copy of the Arabick veriion in the pubiick 
library at Oxford; and if the work of Barzuicb 
could be found, we fhould be enabled to reco-. 


ver a confiderable part of the old Perfian lan¬ 
guage} the fame, perhaps, which w'as fpoken 
in the fecond period by Themijiccles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anufoirvdn, who prote<5ed 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born } who, by the force of 
his Elcquence, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
eftabliflied a mighty Empirte, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains of Xartary' and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjea of this difeourfe, he polijhed the lan¬ 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer fince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadejjia in the year 6,36’ gave the 
la ft blow to tne Perf an A-Ionarchyj and the 

E r 
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whole Empire of Irjn was foon reduced under 
the power of the firft Mahomedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 


Sa^dady where the Arabick language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfedlion; 
but the ancient literature of Perfa^ which had 




wras 


exprefsly difeouraged by the immediate fuc* 
ceflbrs of Mahomedy for a reafon, w hich it is 


proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcortin was firft pub- 
liQied in Arabijy a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Perfian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who wrere extremely de-. 
lighted with them, and ufed to fay openly, that 
the Jlorics of griffons and giants were more amuf 
ing to them than the moral leffons o f Mahomed: 
p3xt of a chapter in the Alcoran w^as imme¬ 
diately written, to liop the progrefs ot thole 
opinions; the merchant was fevercly repri¬ 
manded; his talcs were treated as pernicious 
fables, bdt fful to Gcd and his prophet \ and 
Omar, from the lame motive of policy, deter¬ 
mined to deftroy all the tot'eign books wliich 
fhould tall into his hands. Thus the idle lo¬ 
quacity of an ylrahian traveller, by letting 
legends in competition with the precepts of a 
pow'crtul Ea\vgiv( r, was the caufo of that cn- 
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thufiafm in the Mahomedans^ which induced 
them to burn the famous library of Alexandria. 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, befides the fables oj 
Pilpay\ efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealo.s: it was an IrIij'lo?'y f Pefia in the Pch- 
levian dialeft, extradled from the Safan :a?i an¬ 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, bv the com- 
mand of Ayiufnr-can, Saad, one of Omars 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadefia^ and preferved it for himfcif as a cu- 
riofity: it palled afterwards through feveral 

hands, and was at length tranllated into fome 
other languages of Afia"^. 

It was a long time before the native Perfians 
could recover from the Ihock of this violent 
revolution; and their language feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbafides began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arole in the different pro- 
\inces of their empire, the arts of ele2;ance, 
and chiefly Poetry, revived in Perfa, and there 

incCjOr Governor of a city, w ho 
had not leveral poets and men of letters in his- 


This !to, 7 - Is mentioned in the life of the Poet ToJ.,/. pre- 
1. Vfcl ro an C'iiuc'n of his tivorks. 
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train. The Perjian tongue was confequently 
reftored in the tenth cent nr yy but it was ve^ 

m 

different from the T)cri or Peblevi of the An-- 
events: it was mixed with the words of the Ai-* 
ezran^ and with expreCions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perjians coniidered as their 
mafters, and affeAcd to imitate in their poetical 
meafures, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no¬ 
tion of this new idiom, it feems neceflary, firft 
to produce a fpecimen of pure Arabickf and, 
afterwards, of the purejl Perjian that can be 
found; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick^ in 
which both languages are perfeSly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajlern Banquet; and moft of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 
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I eJd^UJI 
oI^^Lc JajJI (^L> 










iu:5/i 


c ^ ^ju^aJI 




at is; We have a banquet, into yv^hich 
row cannot enter, and from which mirth 
never depart. It comprifes every fpecic 
Beauty j and he, who leeks the joys of 
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cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
more pleafure to youth than Riches here 
the ftream of life is unfuUied, and all our 
cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
oUr gentle darling gives eafe to our love; 
and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
tate from his faith. W^e have a bower, on 
which the dew-drops fparkJe; and in which 
the breeze be^^onaes Icented with the fra- 
grance of mulk. You lee the various blof- 
foms, which refemble ftars blazing and glit¬ 
tering in the firmament- Here the wonderful 
beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
narciflfus and the violet, bring the fair obje 61 s 
of my love to my remembrance. You would 
think you law my beloved looking mildly on 
you with her foft, tender, languifhing eye: a 
nymph, in whom every charm and every 
" perfeaion is colledted; whofe curled locks 
hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
or the mate of ebony (with which the Afia- 
ticks Jlrike an ivory ball in one of their fa- 
vourite plays the pomegranate brings to my 
mind the blufhes of my beloved, when her 
** cheeks are coloured with a modeft refcnt- 
ment. Our cups arc fuch as our fouls defire; 


* The fame word Ghana in Arabiek s both Singing and 
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“ they feein to be filled with the ftrcams of 
fnep. jiijip and chcerfulnefs. The goblets 
and vafps of China appear to my light, like 
the liars of heaven fliining in the Zodiacky 

I might here have Iclefted a more ancient 
eyample of Arahick^ cither from the poets be¬ 
fore Mahorn-'d, OT from the illuftrious Abu 7V- 
?nam^ wno fl )urillK'd in the ninth century^ 'y but 
the language has remained unaltered fr m the 
carliefl: antiquity to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli¬ 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The cldeft Pei^Jian poems, which have com.e 
to my knovvlcde:e, are thofc of FERDIJSJ, of 
which it will not be improper to give a Ihuit 

relate to my prefent 

At the clofe of the tentl\ and bemnnin? of 

O • O 

the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazna: he was fupremc ruler of Za- 
blejlcn, and part of K/i'i>\iJhn, and had pene- 


account, as far as they 
fubjeifl:. 


♦ Mu Temam publifhi-d an exccl'ent .irthoh^ia of Jruhek 
verfus, ttitiiicd lldiun^d, of which he a copy to an Asiolick 
Prince, who prtlVnted him in return with /ae thou.nnd puces ty 
and made him at the fame time this tlegani coi.ijijiment. 





nJ 



present is less la'inbU than tin 


a 


voetui, 
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tratcd vcrv ^ i into India^ where by this time 
the rcl ' ion and language of the and Pr;- 

Jians had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the prdace of this Monarch, 
among whom was FERDUSIy a native of Tus 
or AL'J/jcJ, This meix learned man, happening 
to find a copy cf the Cid Hijlc^ry above- 

mentioned, read it v/ith eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the rrolt ancient part of it, and 


principally the 'A ar of Ajdqjiah and FihofrUy or 
CyrtiSy feemed to afierd an excellent fubjeft for 
an Hcrcick Pcc7ju which he accordingly began 
to cocipolc. Seme of his cpifodcs and deferip- 
tions were fhown to the Sultan, who com¬ 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Hrjicry of Perfa in a feries 
of Epick poems. The poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finiihed his work, which 
contained fixtv thoufand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly polifiied, with the fpirit of our Dxy^deii 
and the fvreetnefs of Pope. He prclcntcd an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to who 

coldly applauded Lu dtUgcncCy and dilmifled him. 
Many months clap led, and Ferdufi heard no 
more of his work: he then took occaficn to re¬ 
mind the King of it by fomc little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace; 
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but, where an Epiclc pocrn had faucd, what 
efFecI: could be expected tro:n an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confifted only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitternels in his heari; 
where he wrote a moft noble and animated in- 
vedlive againft the Saltan, which he fcaled up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he had rea- 
fon to fufped, was his greateft enemy, afluring 
him, that it *icas a divert-ng talt\ and requefting 
him to give it to Mahmud^ iiuben any affair of 
fate or bad fuccefs in war Jljould make him more 
uneafy andfplenetick than iifual*. Having thus 


* Sec a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on OriaUal Poetry, 
added to the Life of Nadcj' >)huh in French, Volume X.— 
This poem is not unlike the ’Xxcirs; of Theocritus, who, like the 
imj'tetuous Ferdusif had dared to txtiofe the vices of a low-mindcd 
King. The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire, 



that is; Had I xcritien as many zerses in TJrawc of Mahomed and 
A\\, as I have composed for king Mahmud, they xvou/d have shoxccred 
an hundred blessings on me. A thought hke that of Shakspeare in 
V clay’s celebrated fpecch : 

Had / but served my God with ka\f the teal 
I scizr^d my King, he would not in mine a*^e 
Haze left we naked to $nine enemies. Hen. 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gi!z?2a 

in the night, and took refuge in where 

the Calif protcdcd him from the Sultan of 

i/cjlan, who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferduji remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn- 
if^^j which, it e\er it Ihould be generally un- 
derftood m its original language, will conteft the 
merit of invention u ith Homer himfclf, w hat¬ 
ever be thought ot its lubject or the arrange¬ 
ment of its incidents. An extradl from this 
poem will exhibit a fpedmen of the Perfian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture W'ith 
the -Irabtck, and, in all probability, approaching 

in Perjia in the time 

ii^ who d It foj' Jts €XtT€Ul€ 

and v\as heard to fay, that it 'nould be 
fpiaken on that account in the gardens of Par adife. 
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tnat is; Seeft thou yonder plain of 
colours (Per/, red and grey) ; by wh 
heart of a valiant man may be filed va 


various 
ich the 
ith de- 


(C 

€C 


light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
gardens and flowing rivuletsj it is a place be¬ 
longing to the abode oi^ Heroes. The ground 
is perfcift filk, and the air is feented -.vitii 



mufk: 


you would fay, Is it 





“ glides betssseen the bunks? The flail of the lily 
“ bends under the w'eight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
“ of the rofc-bufli. The pheafant walk;- grace- 
“ fully amon^ the ^iov^ ers: the dove and ni-^ht- 


ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
prels. From the prefent time to the lateft 
‘‘ age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
the bowers of Paradife! There you will fee, 
on the plains and hdls, a company of damfels, 
beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
fide. There Mantzba. daughter oi Jifra/iaby 
‘‘ makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 

Sitara^ his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
-aQu een, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 


i^lory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
the plains; her beauty fullics the rofe and the 
jafmine. With them are many girls, 

all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
mufk; all with cheeks full of rofes, with eves 
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“ full of llcpp; all with lips fvveet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe-watcr. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a tingle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 


This is part of a fpccch by a \'oung amorous 
Hero, the Puns cj hci'd:J:, \^ho had reafon to 
repent of his adventure \\ ith the daughter of 
Aj/'iijiah, for he was made cap:i e by the Turks, 
and confined in a difmal pnfon, till he was de¬ 
livered by the valour of Rcftain. 

Of thefe two languages was forme d the mo¬ 
dem dialed! of Petjui, which, being Ipoken in 
its greateft purity by the natives of Pars or Far- 

acQUired the name of L though it 

is even called Deri by in the following 

couplet; 


CCl 

-V 


« ♦ 














y joii ji 


that is; “While the nightingale, 0 Hafez, 
“ makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou lelTen 
the value of his lays by linging tty Perjian 
“ CDrr.'7 ftrains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Abiil 0!a^ lurnamcd Alami from his 
blindnei:), piiblifhed his excellent Odes in Ara^ 
btek^ in which he profeffedly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourifh- 
ing a reputation, that leveral Per dans of un- 

^ ere ambitious of learning the 

Art of Poetry from fo able an inftrudor: his 
inoll; illulfrious fcholars were Felekt and Kha- 
kani'", who were no lefs eminent for their Per- 
fian compofitions, than for their fkill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a ftriking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mafter of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
llncc a fine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious if vie, cannot polfibly oblfruft the 


acquifition of any Icience whatever, but muff 
nccelTarily alTift him in his Ifudies, and fhorten 
his labour. Both thefe poets were protected 
by Manuchchcr, Prince of Shirvan-, but Kha- 
kani \^ as alu’ays averfe to the plcalurable and 
dililpated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and affually confined him for fome time 
in pnlOii, led he (hould find fome opportunity 
of cfcaping. 
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The works of thcfc authors are not very 
fcarce; but it feems nccdlefs to give any ex¬ 
traits from them, w hich w’ould fvvcll this dif- 
courfe to an immoderate length: it will be fuf- 
ficient to fay, that, m tins and the Jolloiving cen- 
tury, the Perjtan language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick ; not that the pure ftylc of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fafliion among the Per/tans to interweave Ara~ 
btan phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich. 



1 -^^ —» 

‘The phantom of her , ’ivhofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the fades, appeared to me at night: I wondered 
at the kindnefs of Fortune, and faid. Whence came 
this projperity ?—the firft line is pure Arabick 

It r t ancient poets. 

This elegant tetradich is of the fame kind: 

jf. J' Li' y- 
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In this manjion oj darknefs^ hoxv long mujl IJit 
€Xpeiltng my -beloved ; one while with my Jinger 
on tny teeth^ one while with my heed bent on my 
ifiee? Come^ O Jortunete cup^beerer^ bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows hut. my diys may 
again be profperousy as they were before ? Where 
the laft line is taken from Ode in the Ha^ 
ntafa of Abu Temdm^ which begins^ 

W f pardoned the fans of Dhohal, and faidj The 
tribe are our brothers. 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri, a native of Abiurd in Khorafan, whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
Ihow in what high efteem the polite arts wero 
held in Afa^ at the time when learning lirft 
began to dawn in Europe, Anveri^ when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly dreffed rode by him 

on a fine Arabian horfe, with a numerous train 

•• 

of attendants j upon his afldiTg who it was, he 
was told, that it zvas a Poet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for v/hich. art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifhed a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan, This was a prince 
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of the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar^ a great 
admirer of the fine arts: he approved t'ne work 
of Anverty whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
ftate. He found marry other poets at court,- 
among whom were Selman^ Zehir^ and ReJIndt*^ 
all men of wit and genius, bat each eminent In* 
a different way j the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for*the moral ten¬ 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 

predeceffors and contemporaries were too apt to 
negle<ft. 

But of all the cities in the Vefjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
fnend Baron Revizki juftly calls*** the Athens 
“of Perfia*|-.” SADIy a native of this city, 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parfijlan encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality: his life was almoft 
wholly fpent in travel; but no man, who en¬ 
joyed tie greateft leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 

A fine manufcript, about two hundred vears 


-xAio and 
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old, was lately put into my hands^ containing ^ 
complete colledtion of his works; among which 


are feveral pieces, both in verle and prole, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho¬ 
lars of Europe. The following extraft from 
his Gulijian, or Bed of Rofesy will Ihow how 
the Perfan and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his age: 




ji-> iuii J ^ ^ 

Oj, fyt bcj^ 
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cXmLaJ I^UumcXJuT 

tXjiiLy 1^ li* 

aiLfcol fs cXi^U Lo 3^2^ 

that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 

44 1 ^ 



#c 


Will 


Would 


charms, that my excufe may be 


ypaffi 


44 


! that, at the fl?ht of thee 


be confounded, and inadve 


- w J «.a«u *IA4tMJ.VCi ruly 

cut their heads inftead of the fruit, tvhich. 


F F 2 
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cc 
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they hold*. Thou haft no compaftion for 
my diforder: mv comoanion fliould be af- 

^ ^ X 

flicted with the laxc malady, that I might 
fu all day repcatincr my tale to him; tor two 
pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
flame. The fcng of the turtle dove palTes 
not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 


“ could hear mv ftram, Ihe would join her 

“ complaints \^ ith mine. O my friends, fay 

“ to them, who are free from love, Ah^ive 'wip 

you kneiv, \i'hat heart of a lover ! 

“ The pain of illnefs affctfs not them, who are 

“ in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 

“ thofe, who have tafted the fame affliction. 

‘ ‘ It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 

% 

who never felt its fting. While thy mind is 
not affedted like mine, the relation of my 
ferrow feems only an idle talc. Compare 
not my anguifli to the cares of another man; 
he only holds the lalt in his hand, but it is I> 
“ who bear the wound in my body.” 


i/l 


The fame city had the honour of producing, 
the fourteenth century, the 


moft elegant 


Lynck Poet of Arui, ShemJedJ.tn, furname 
HAFEZ-, on whofe life and produeftions it i= 
the lefs necefiary to expatiate, becaufe the Ba- 



Al'uTr.i a I'.ory ;:i 


I I 


rC 
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ron before mentioned has exhaufted the fubjedl 
in /;/s fpectmen of P erf an P:ctryy and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to complete that 
moft learned work, in the fliort intervals of lei- 
fare, w!)ich his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully futKcicnt, therefore, to tranferibe 
two of hiS Gazris or Anacreontick Odes’; the 
find of which was choien, on account of the 
Arahick verles interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for it> exqiiiiite beauty, which makes it a 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialedc. 










^ U 
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A PERSIAN SONG. 

The dawn advances veiled with rofes. 
Bring the morning draught, my trieuds, the 
^morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
wine, my dear companions, bring the wdne! 
A gale of paradile breathes from the garden: 
drink then inceliantly the pure wine. The 
rofe fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
Reach the liquor, rhat fparklcs like a flaming 
ruby. Arc they ftill Ihut up in the bauqueU 
houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate. 
It is ftrangc, at fjch a feafon, that the door 
of the tavern fliould be locked. Oh, haflen! 
O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
eagernefs; and yon, who are endued with 
wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven, Imitate 
Hajex, and drii k killes, fwcet as wine, from 
the cheek of a dauifcl, fair as a nymph of 
paradife,” 
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iSj cXii'^ iS^j 


c^'y JUj=^J 



iy^ oi y y 


v_ 5 ^ r^j lJ 


• > 

A?rb 


c.X^^cXa^ / --a.a^ Cp 3 
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boy:? 


♦ ♦ • • 


c:^ 


y* 
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# • 
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c^ c 
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u^U? j 
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x^U Lj 


jMl«^U v^lLJ uJC^» til A iS' 
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Another, t>y the fame. 

Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
of wine. When will this ftridnefs en(i? 
how long will thefe fcruples laft? No more 
of this pride and difdain; for time has feen 
** the crown of Csefar humbled, and the diadem 
of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wife; 
for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
with love. Oh^ awake ! for the fleep of 
‘‘ eternity is juft before you, *How gracefully 
thou moveft, O fweet branch of a vernal 
plant! May the cold wind of December never 
“ nip thy buds 1 There is no reliance on the 
favours of Fortune or her dwccitful fmiies« 
Oh ! wo to him, who thinks himfelf feci/re 
from her treuchcry. To-morrow,.perhaps, 
the flieam of Cutber^ and die girls of para- 
dife will be pre-:ared for us; but to-day alfo 
let us enjo) a damfel bright as the moon^ juid 
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^ quaff the wine from the full cup. The Zc- 
‘‘ ph}T f Saba) reminds us of our youth (Sabi) ^ 
bring us the wine, boy, which nnay refrefh 
our fouls, and difpel our forrow. 

Admire not the fplcndour and dignity of 
the rofe ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
‘‘ her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet, 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hate?n 
‘‘ Tai"^; that we may fold up (TaiJ the gloomy 
volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga- 
van (a purple JlpiverJ, communicates its 
fweet nature from my beloved’s check to her 
‘‘ heart. Attend; for the muficians of the 
bower have begun their concert, joining the 

- lD 

“ notes of tlic lute and harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sola into 
the garcen, for, like aftive attendants, the 
cyprels Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez, the 
fame of thy fv\cet alluring forcery has reached 
“ from the extremity of Rd and Rum, to the 
“ limits of China and Egypt." 


There is nothing, which affords a Hrongcr 
proof of the excellence of the Per fan tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir¬ 
ruption of the Tartars, wlio, at different times, 




An Aruh.an Pnr.ee-, ccl;lratcd for hii t'.trt.nic 11; tiAin. 
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Slid under various leaders^ made themlclvcs 
mafters of Perjia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane^ who was a patron of 
Hajez, were fo far from difcouraging polite 
letters, like the Gotbs and Huns^ that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojlany 
introduced the Perjian literature into his domi¬ 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the ftyle) of 
Sadi. The Turks themfelves improved their 
harfli dialed: by mixing it with the Perjian \ 


and Mahomed IL who took Conjiantinople in the 
middle cj the Jifteenth Century^ was a protedor 
of the Perjian poets: among thefe was Noured^ 
din JAMJ whofe poem on the loves of Jofepb 
and Zelikha is one of the fineft compofitions I 
ever read. The following defeription will 
ierve as a fpecimen of his elegant ftyle: 
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C_C^ 


rjl 


O'V*^ 


aaC <5oi>AAJ 









» * 
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^J; 


u^j<^ v|;^ <^jj b 

(J-:" v|^ u’ 

<.^AJ 4^C.X^ C ^ 

cXj<^I<^ iJusW^ ^mIakw 


I >A>jg aJ ^ J i 


♦ ♦ 


Uj 


iiiU*A.t 



r 


c>jil 


I 



<A -J A.J A cXam 1 
^ •• 

ti ^ <5vX) 4 L 

y 





.JsM 




‘‘ Tn the n:orning, when the raven of night 
had flown awaN, the bird of dawn began to 
ling; the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
ing notes, and rent rhe thin veils of the rofe- 
“ bud and the rofe: the jafminc flood bathed in 
•“ dew, and the violet alfo ferinklcd his fra^-rant 

' A O 

‘‘ locks. At this time Zeiikba was funk in 
pleafing {lumber; her heart was turned to- 
wards the altar of her facred viiion^. It was 


* A metaphor talten from the cuftom, which prevails among 

'Mahoinedatny of turning their faces, when they pray, towards the 
temple of Meccat. 
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not flcep; it was rather a ccnfuled idea: it 
\vas a kind of p'a.renzy caufed by licr nightly 
melancholv. Her daniiels touched her feet 

m 

with their facesj her maidens approached, 
and killed her hand. Then fhe removed the 
veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinklcd 
with dew* fhe opened her eyes, yet dim with 
deep. From the border of her mantle the 
lun and moon arofe; ihe raifed her head from 
the couch, and looked around on every fide,” 


This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves tc be trandated into every 
European language: though I flrall have neither 
time nor inclination to trandate it myfeif, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, feme years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
anv man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fare, may take the pains to interpret* 

In the fame Century with yami, flouridied a 
poet named CATEBy who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza lorahwiy one of Tamer¬ 
lane's defeendants, ?\Ir. d" Her helot tells a very 
pleadng f ory of this writer, which delervcs a 
place in this elf':yj though, in order to under- 
fland it, we mu ft remember, that the Verfians 
frequently end their couplets vrith the Jeime 
re:7\i^ which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding fv'llable. “ Cutebt. s he, 

“ having compoled an El.gy, each vcrle cf 
‘‘ w hich ended with the word, Gr//, ^ 
a.ny />hzi.'er, reccctcd it to the prince 
his Patron; who, being cx^emcly deaghted 
wich it, conld not forbear interrupting him, 
by laying, Tr‘^-v> b:~ssr dtd this tufi^ful 
nightlrirali (meaning tbe pc.t) take i:s fight? 
that is, without a metaphor, In 'uevat city 
'icere you born? to which Cutebi^ without he- 
“ litation. reolied in a counlet of the lame mea- 

a ^ 

‘‘ fure with the poem, and v/ith the fame 


iC 


continued 


“ his Elegv: 

M 








(( 


that i.', IV-e Attur^, 7 came from tbe rof^ 
gard'n \iihapor; hut I am only tbe thorn c f 


(( 

4( 





Tliis diiHch. though delivered extempore, is 
at load equ.a’i to any of the red in fp rit and 
e'e^ncc. The poem conlius of about thirty- 
five couplets, thefirftof which is die Allowing: 


♦ Attar a Pi/suM pc^t, 2u:h:)r cf th= Fchd^ 
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that is; Again the rofe advances towards the 
bower with an hundred leaves ; like the narcijus, 
it is a charming objeSi to every dijcerning eye. 


In the Jixteentb and feventeenth Centuries, 
pnder the family of Seji, the Perjian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow feme of its terms from the ^urkijh, 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialedt, no ipecimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah, which 
was written in Perjian about fourteen years 
ago, and tranllated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confultcd in the origi¬ 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOI.UME. 
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